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Hotes. 


GEORGE HICKES THE NONJUROR. 

In revising my Collections towards the Parochial 
History and Antiquities of All Hallows Barking, 
I have been searching for information respecting 
Dr. George Hickes, the deprived Dean of Wor- 
cester, who was vicar of Barking, 168)-1686. 
Over and above the circumstantial account of 
Hickes in the Biographia Britannica, vol. vi., 
Supplement, p. 94, which most biographical dic- 
tionaries repeat, there are many incidents in his 
career which are scattered about in literature, and 
which I desire to collect. His exalted character 
and the eminent services rendered to English 
letters by this learned and most conscientious man 
must be my apology for occupying a brief space 
in “*N. & Q.” with a few unnoticed facts of his 
life, which are contributed in the hope of evoking 
correction and enlargement. In the Lansdown 
MS. 987, p. 184, amongst the collections of Bish Pp 
Kennett, there is a brief account of Hickes, taken 
down evidently from his own lips. He 
at Newsham, a hamlet in Kirby Wiske, Yorkshire, 
the birthplace of Roger Ascham, and amongst his 
schoolfellows at North Allerton Grammar School, 
under Mr. Thos. Smelt, was Thomas 
author of the Federa, While Fellow and Tutor 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, he had Matthew 
Tindal, the deist, for a pupil, against whom he 


Extinct Peerage for France, | 


English | 





vas born | 
| and 


| Macaulay, Hist., 
Rymer, 


afterwards wrote the “ Preliminary Discourse” to 
a treatise entitled Spinoza Reviv'd, in 1709. For 
an account of Justell, whose acquaintance he made 
when travelling with Sir George Wheler in France, 
see Biog. Britannict, Supplement to vol. vi, 
p. 115. When in Scotland as chaplain to the 
Duke of Lauderdale he received as a testimonial 
from the episcopal party an honorary D.D. from 
the University of St. Andrews and “ eighteen 
volumes of Labbe’s Councils” (query seventeen 


~ | only ?). The two tracts which he wrote respecting 


affairs in Scotland were: 1. Ravillac Redivivus, 


|a defence of the Duke of Lauderdale’s action in 


condemning to death James Mitchel, the Presby- 
terian minister, for attempting the life of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, for which publication Hickes was 
severely blamed by Burnet (Hist., vol. i. p. 416), 
who describes the defence as a “false and partial 
relation.” It was published anonymously in Lon- 
don, 1678. 2. The Spirit of Popery speaking out of 


| the Mouths of Phanatical Protestants, being an 


account of the execution of the two Presbyterian 
preachers, Jobn Kid and John King, for “high 
treason ” on August 14, 1679. To this was added 
an account of the murder of Archbishop Sharp, 
**by an orthodox Protestant.” To these pam- 
phlets, it is said, he owed his preferment to a 
prebend, and subsequently to the deanery, of 
Worcester and a chaplaincy to the king. The 
circumstances under which he nearly became 
sishop of Bristol are told at length in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica and also in Hook’s Eecle- 
siastical Biography. His first important publica- 
tion was Jovian: an Answer to Julian the 
Apostate (by Samuel Johnson), which appeared 
in 1683, “by a Minister of London.” It is note- 
worthy that John Hickes, his elder brother, was 
a Presbyterian. The spectacle of two brothers 
taking opposite sides in religion and politics is 
not altogether an uncommon one. The elder 
Hickes was as violent, uncompromising, and in- 
tolerant in his nonconformity as the younger in 
his churchmanship and loyalty. Both were men 
of character and sincerity ; both submitted to 
persecution and suffering for the sake of their 
opinions. John Hickes was in 1685 condemned to 
death by Judge Jeffreys for his share in the Mon- 
mouth rebellion. Oldmixon’s strange story of the 
heartlessness of the younger brother in refusing 


| to speak on behalf of the elder is contradicted by 


other accounts, and must be received with caution. 
Lord Stanhope asserts that Oldmixon was “little 
distinguished by ability and not at all for truth,” 
even Macaulay doubts his accuracy in 
see Stanhope’s Queen Anne, p. 549; 
vol. i. p. 635; and D’Israeli’s 
Miscellanies, 1840, p. 52, note). 

For the “ protestation” of Dr. Hickes when 
deprived of his deanery as a Nonjuror in 1690, see 
the appendix to Dr. Lee’s Life of Kettlewell. 


general 
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When obliged to flee, for fear of arrest, he found 
a refuge first in the house of White Kennett, then 
rector of Ambrosden, but afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough (see The Life of Kennett, Lond., 
1730, p. 12). Kennett took the opposite side in 
Church and State, and the two friends ultimately 
became bitter enemies, as may be proved by inci- 
dental remarks in Hickes’s letters and other writ- 
ings, and especially by many passages in Kennett’s 
Wisdom of Looking Back, 1715; his Letters to 
the Bishop of Carlisle, 1716; and the postscript 
to his Convocation Sermon, published in 1711. 

While with Kennett at Ambrosden Hickes 
wore a lay habit and affected to be unknown; 
till one day an Oxford man coming in and recog- 
nizing him, he resolved to go into more complete 
concealment in London. There are in the Har- 
leian MS. 3779 (indexed 3881) many letters from 
Hickes to Wanley, the librarian, which show that 
the writer desired to be known only under an alias 
and to conceal his place of abode. In the “ Ken- 
nett Collection,” Lansdowne MS, 987, it is asserted 
that 
“while Dr. H. lay under the displeasure of the govern- 
ment, and was therefore forced to abscond, being 
under these circumstances visited by Mr. Kettlewell, 
having another to introduce him, Mr. K. was so very 
nice in this point of veracity that he w* not be satisfied, 
observing the Dean in a military dress and passing for 
a captain or a major, like as ecclesiastical history tells 
of a certain Bishop of Nisibus under the Arian persecu- 
tion, to call him by his assumed name and title, The 
same, I heard, was observed of him in relation to the 
deprived Bishop of Ely and to some others.” 

Nash ( Hist. Worcestershire, vol. i. p. 313) relates 
that Hickes wrote the greater part of his Thesaurus 


under the roof of Lady Packington at Westwood, | 


where also Dr. Hammond had found shelter during 
the Commonwealth. To Sir John Packington, 
her grandson, Hickes Cedicated his Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar in 1703 (?), and in the preface to that 
work describes Lady Packington as the deservedly 
supposed author of The New Whole Duty of Man. 
But see Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. 
p- 601, 

The circumstances under which Hickes’s dan- 
ger from arrest was removed, through the in- 
fluence of Lord Somers, are correctly told in most 
dictionaries of biography. Macaulay refers to them 
in his History, vol. iv. p. 451; and describes Lord 
Somers as effurding Hickes encouragement in his 
researches into the history of the English tongue. 


From a letter in the Egerton MS. 927 it appears | 


that he also sought the patronage of Lord Halifax. 
In a letter to Dr. Covell, Master of Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge, in the Additional MS, 22,911, dated 
Kensington, 1703, Hickes boasts that he has been 
“trusted with all the Saxonic or Dano-Saxonic 
MSS. from Colleges, Cathedrals, and private studies 
in England.” During this period of his life he 
seems to have resided chiefly in London ; some 


letters, however, are dated from Kensington and 
St. Albans. One of his letters to Wanley indi- 
cates his place of abode thus: “ Direct for Dr, 
Hickes at the next house beyond the further lamp 
towards the fields in King Street, Bloomsbury,’ 
In 1704 he is at the President's lodgings (query 
Dr. Basil Kennett ?), C.C.C., Oxford, no doubt 
superintending the printing of his Thesaurus 
Linguarum Septentrionalium, which appeared from 
the University Press the following year. Inci- 
dental expressions in his letters imply that 
although in the enjoyment of freedom, he has 
still to taste the bitterness of poverty and 
the neglect and misunderstandings which are 
born of obstinate adherence to a ruined cause, 
Hickes becames the Nonjuring Bishop-Suffragan 
of Thetford in 1694. An account of his con- 
secration “‘ at the Bishop of Peterborough’s lodg- 
ings at the Rev. Mr. Giffard’s at Southgate” is 
preserved in the Ballard MS., vol. i. p. 76, in the 
Bodleian. Dr. Hickes died of the stone in 1716, 
aged seventy-four, and was buried in St. Mar- 
garet’s churchyard, Westminster. The grave was 
close to the west wall of the cemetery, and its site 
has been most probably now thrown into the 
street. His will, a very interesting document, 
was published after his decease, and it contains a 
copy of the inscription placed upon the slab 
which once covered the grave, but is now lost. 
See also Hackett’s Select Epitaphs, vol. ii. p. 215. 

The writings of Hickes abundantly justify his 
claim to be considered the most learned man of his 
time. Macaulay (/Hist., vol. iii. p. 458) estimates 
| him thus: “ Of all the Englishmen of his time he 
was the most versed in the old Teutonic languages, 
and his knowledge of early Christian literature 
was very extensive.” It is a striking testimony 
to the great influence of his learning and zeal that 
those who regarded the nonjurors as a sect com- 
monly called them “ Hickesites.” He has been 
rightly called ‘‘ the father of the study of Anglo- 
Saxon,” and learned Germans have styled him 
‘the immortal Hickes.”’ His learning has been 
commended by Ingram the Saxon scholar, by 
Bishops Nicolson, Horne, and Van Mildert, and 
even by Burnet, Kennett, and others most op- 
posed to him on polemical grounds. Horne and 
Van Mildert agree in praising his ekill and judg- 
ment in the controversy with Rome. His many 
controversial treatises have deservedly sunk into 
oblivion, but the most ephemeral of them abound 
in recondite allusions to the Fathers and the classical 
| writers, as well as in the facts and precedents of 
ecclesiastical history. His fame, however, rests upon 
| his researches into the history of the languages 
kindred to the mother tongue of the English race. 
| His great work, LinguarumV ett. Septentrionalium 
| Thesaurus, to the preparation of which he devoted 
| the best years of his life, was printed at Oxford 





; in 1705, and dedicated to Prince George of Den- 
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mark. 
trait as a frontispiece. 
fetched 15/. at sales. He had previously pub- 
lished, in 1689, Institutiones Grammatice Anglo- 
Saxonice, dedicated to Archbishop Sancroft. 
There is a copy of this edition in the British 
Museum Library with MS. notes and corrections 
by the author. Another, in MS., in the beautiful 
autograph of Humphrey Walney, is in the Har- 
leian MS. 3317, bearing the date of 1691. I 
have not been able to identify the edition of 
1703 referred to in Nash’s Worcestershire. Many 
of Hickes’s MSS. are in the Harleian Collections, 
His letters to Wanley (Harleian MS. 3779 ; 
comp. Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 84), 


both in Latin and English, are very interesting. | 


Though principally of a literary and antiquarian 
character, they contain passing allusions of an 
amusing social kind: on marriage, on the 
conduct of the great and prosperous, and the 
fickleness of fortune. Occasionally they betray 
evidences of the infirmity which Burnet (J/ist., 
vol. ii. p. 603) calls “ill temper,’ and to which 
Macaulay ( //ist.) refers in describing Hickes as “ of 
no forgiving temper, and could retain many years 
a bitter remembrance of small injuries.” Mac- 
aulay also (Hist., vol. iii. p. 458) blames the 
temper of Hickes’s Jovian and his Discourses on 
Tillotson and Burnet. White Kennett makes 
similar complaints. But in estimating the cha- 
racter of any man some account must be taken of 
the circumstances in which his lot is cast. It is 
difficult to say which has the greater tendency to 


deteriorate the character—prosperity or adversity. | 
Hickes had to endure the latter; and doubtless he | 


was often tempted to think meanly of more suc- 
cessful men, his inferiors in learning, who seemed 
to him time-serving and elated by success. His 
Sermons and Devotions prove him a devout and 
severe Christian, and in this character he was 
highly beloved and regarded by Robert Nelson, 
Kettlewell, and others (see Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 47). Nothing could justify 
his calling Tillotson “an atheist,” but he had great 
provocation. In spite of his learning, or rather, 
perhaps, in consequence of its particular direction, 
Hickes was not free from superstition and credu- 
lity. In Pepys’s Diary (Lord Braybrooke’s edition 


from him on second sight; and in Letters of 
Eminent Men, printed from the Cottonian and 
other MSS., in three volumes octavo, in 1813, we 
learn that Hickes attended 
James II., and surmised disaster from ‘‘ the 
tottering of the crown on the king’s head, the 
broken canopy over it, and the rent flag upon the 
White Tower over against my own door.” He 
adds that he “puts no stress on omens, but cannot 
despise them.” In another letter he expresses 
his faith in “touching for the evil,” and refers 


It ts well printed, and contains his por- 
It is now scarce, and has | 


to the case of a man who brought his child to be 
touched by Charles I. at Oxford, when prisoner 
at Holmby House, who was “touched and cured, 
afterwards marrying and bearing children.” 

Hickes is presumed to be the author of the 
pamphlet published in 1701, which, although 
entitled The Pretences of the Prince of Wales 
Evamined, is a defence of the legal right of the 
Old Pretender to call himself the son of James IT. 
In this all the arguments against the birth of the 
younger James are ridiculed and refuted. Add. 
MS. 26,657 consists of a little book containing the 
autographical deposition of Margaret Dawson, 
the queen’s lady in waiting, in relation to the 
birth of this prince. To it is appended, in Dr. 
Hickes’s writing, a declaration respecting the 
authenticity of the book, and signed by Hickes, 
Dr. Thomas Smith, and Mr. Boteler, with, as 
witnesses, Bridget and Margaret Harrison. 

There are many references to Hickes in Pepys’s 
Diary. He attended Pepys on his death-bed. 

J. Maske. 

P.S.—In Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, vol. iv. 
p. 213, mention is made of a portrait of Hickes 
by Mrs. Elstob. 
MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 

AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 
(Continued from p. 323.) 

W.F. H. sends, from a gateway of a garden wall at 
Davington, Faversham, at a place furmerly belong- 
ing to the Athole family, now a farm, “ Deus 
nobis hiec otia fecit,’ remarking that this quota- 
tion from a well known line was the legend on the 
medal struck after the Rye House Plot—a use 
which may have suggested its adoption in this 
place. 

I. L. sends, from the doorway at Shaw House, 
Newbury, Berks, the grounds of which are marked 


| by local tradition as the site of the battle of New- 
| bury, though by the date on the house (MDLXxXxX1.) 


| it was already there : 


the coronation of | 


PhOovepos pydeis evrito. 

H. H., from Athens, sends me the motto which 
his grandfather, Mr. Henry Howard, had carved, 
surmounted by a lion, his crest, on the cornice 
above the facade of Corby Castle, Camberland, 
when he rebuilt it at the beginning of the century, 


: ; | Suis et amicis ”—a motto the hospitable render- 
of 1849), vol. v. p. 365, there is a curious letter | P 


ing of which numbers had the opportunity of test- 
ing during the many years that he was spared to 
his friends. 

Mrs. L. sends through A. J. C. the following, 
which was put up by Mr. Hawker, the Cornish 


| poet, over his parsonage at Morwenstow :— 


} 


“A house, a glebe, a pound a day ; 
A pleasant place to read and pray. 
Be true to church, be kind to poor ; 
A minister for evermore,” 
R. F. sends, from a nuptial jewel-box of the 
fourteenth century preserved at Viucigliata, near 
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Florence: “ Io sono chontento dapoich’ amore m’a | 
punto e vinto—Non aprire se d’amore non hai | 
sentir ” (sic). 

A. M. 8S. sends from Fontainebleau, from the | 
high mantel-piece in the old guard-room of | 
Henri IV., used by Napoleon III. as a dining- 
room, ‘* Force” on one side and ‘ Guerre” on the 
other. From Genoa, over the door of Marchese 
Serra, in Via Garibaldi: “ Ventvri non immemor | 
evi.” Over that of Marchese Cambiagio, in the 
street bearing his name, a variation of a well- 
known quotation: “ Sic nos non nobis.” 

S. De Marchi lately contributed to Fanfulla the 
following inscription from a column which stands 
in the midst of Via Croix de la Ville, at Aosta: 
“Hane Calvini fuga— Erexit—Religionis Con- 
stantia—Anno moxti—Reparavit Anno MDcCXLI 
—Civium pietas—Renovavit Anno mpcccxti.” 
The following legend attaches to this column. 
Calvin had taken refuge (1536) in a house in the 
outskirts of Aosta (La Grange de Bibian), but 
finding that his hiding-place was discovered and 
that the bishop and other notabilities had held a 
meeting to consult over the means of ejecting hiw, 
he quietly made his way to Geneva. His name re- 
mains to the bridge by which he passed over the 
suthier or Balteo, a tributary of the Dora, and the 
Alpine pass he traversed is called the “ finestra di 
Calvino.” At Gignod, an hour from Aosta on the 
road to the Grand St. Bernard, is a square tower, 
which popular tradition says was built by the 
Aostans to protect themselves from any possible 
incursion of Calvin’s adherents. Popular tradition 
further says that the discovery of the town being 
delivered from Calvin’s presence having been made 
about eleven o’clock, the bells were set joyously 
a-ringing, and have been rung at that hour for the 
mid-day Angelus, instead of at twelve o'clock, ever 
since. The writer goes on to point out that, like 
many other pieces of folk-lore, the name was 
grafted upon, and did not originate the cus- 
tom, for in other parts of Switzerland also it 
is common to ring the Angelus at eleven, the 
French-speaking population having a tendency to 
make their mid-day meal at that hour.* In the 
same way, he goes on to say, at Nus, a small 
town in the vicinity of Aosta, is an old tower, 
where tradition says Pilate passed the night on 
his way to his exile at Vienne, and that the 
names of Hercules, Hannibal, Pilate, and Calvin 
are all confused shadows that continually cross 
one’s path in Alpine recesses. 

F, sends, from Vercelli, an inscription cele- | 
brating the P. Bruzza who has already received | 
mention in “ N, & Q.” (6™ §, ix. 107, 376) :— 

“ Antiquitatum Vercellensium monumenta 

In muszum colligenda 
itemque 
Luduvici Bruzza 


| 





* Further north they call it d¢jeuner, | 


Sodalis Paullini 
Qui eas ecite decluravit 
nomine appellandum 
curatores municipi 
decreverunt 
xu Kal Jul mpccootxxxyv.” 


A. M. C. sends, from Ireland, from over the 
hall-door of Judge Lawson’s house at Clontra, 


| Shankill, co. Dublin, this variation of one given 


6" 8. x. 441:— 
“ Wer auf Gott vertraut 
Der bat auf einen Fels gebaut "; 
and from a little inn at Shanganagh, near the 
same place, “Semper idem.” R. H. Busx. 


“THE ENGLISHMAN’S TREASURE.” 

The following is worthy of preservation in 

“=r ” 
“N. & Q.”:— 

The Englishmans Treasure with the Truo Anatomy of 
a Man's Body compiled by that Excellent Chyrurgion 
Mr. Thomas Vicary Esquire, Surgeon Chyrurgion to 
King Henry the 8 to King Edward the 6 to Queen 
Mary and to our late Soveriegn Queen Elizabeth, and 
also Chiefe Chyrurgion to St. Barthelmewes Hospita'l. 
Oth Edit. augmented by William Bremer, Practitioner in 
Physice and Chiurgirie, London 4° 1641. 

A Medicine for the Plague cr for sicknesse of the Soul. 

Take a Quart of Repentance of Ninevie, and put 
thereto both your handfuls of fervent Faith in Christs 
Blood, with as much Hope and Charity, of the purest you 
can get in Gods Shop; a little quantity of each, and put 
it into the veseell of a cleire Conscience, and let it boyle 
well in the fire of Love so long till thou feel (by the Eye 
of Faith) the blacke foame of the love of this World stinke 
in thy stomecke, then skim it cleane with the spoone of 
faithfull Prayers ; that done, put in the power of Patience, 
and take the Immaculate cloath of Christs pure Inno- 
cencie, and straine all together through it, into Christs 
Cup; then drinke it burning hote betimes next thy 
Heart; this done rest from the beastly Conversation 
used in times past, upon the Bed of Christs pure Inno- 
cency and cover thee warme with as many Clothes of 
Amendment of life; as God shall strengthen thee to 
beare, that thou mayst sweate out all the vile poyson of 
Covetousnesse, Idolatry, and the participation thereof, 
with all kinde of Whoredome, beggerly Pride, Oppres- 
sion, Extortion, Usury, Prodigality, Swearing, Lying and 
Slandering, Envying, Wrath, Sedition, Sects, Theft, 
Murther, Drunkennesse, Gluttony, Sloth, with such like 
sweat cleane out of the Heart, thy Head, the Bones and thy 
Body ; with all the other powers or parts of thee ; and ever 
wash thy Heart; and Eyes with pure Hymility, nursed 
with the Feare of God, and lny the sweet Camomill of 
good Conversation hard to thy Nose, least thou shouldst 
smell more than thine own, And when thou feelest thy 
selfe altered from all these above named vices take the 
powder of saywell, and lay upon the top of thy Tongue, 
to flavour thy mouth withall, and the Cares of the 
hearer ; but drinke thrice as much Doe well! daily; And 
then take the Oyle of Good workes, mixed with the same 
mercy that God hath willed us to use, and annoynt there- 


| with thine Eyes, thine Eares, and thy Lips, thine heart, 


and thy Hands throughly; that they may be light, 
nimble, quick and ready, to minister unto the poore, and 
dispersied members of Jesus Christ, ever as you are able, 
and see occasion, but beware thou takest not Wind in the 
ministring thereof least deadly dust of Vaine glory, and 
Hypocrysie, doe thee much harme, and so keepe a dyet 
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for thy Heads sake, use the hot Broth of Holiness ; and 
Righteousnesse,continually, and feed thyselfe well with 
the spoone of godly Meditations in Gods holy Word, then 
annoynt thy selfe with the Oyle of Gods peace ; this done 
arise from Sivne willingly and take up Christs Crosse 
boldly, beare it thankfully, and walke the course worthily 
and thou shalt live everlastingly Xc. 
A Prayer. 

O Eternall God, and most sure comfort and conegolation 
in all Affiictions, which healest the sicke Soules oppre ssed 
with Sin, which ministrest mercifull Medcines to the 
repentant Heart, and dst refresh the sinfull sinners, 
that thirst after thy precious goodnesse most humbly we 
beceech thee have respect to our deadly diceases, & 

urge them with that spilling of thy most precious 

lood, that we may be made cleane and sound in thy 
sight to receive thy healthful salvation of our Soules, and 
to rest with thy holy Congregation and heavenly Fellow- 
ship in thy glorious and everlasting Kingdome already 
purchased for us, Amen,—P. 291, 
Epwarp HAILsToNE, 





Mamneap.—This is one of the many places of 
which the spelling of the name has evidently been 
changed owing to a false notion of its signification. 
Mam, of course, means mother, as in Mam-Tor, 
sometimes erroneously supposed to mean “ shiver- 
ing mountain,” an English name of the famous Tor. 
The last syllable was formerly spelt hed, and is 
doubtless the Celtic word hedh or hedd, meaning 
peace or tranquillity. In Sir William Pole’s 
Collections towards a Description of the County of 
Devon, which, although not printed from his 
MS. until 1791, was commenced about 1604, and 
must have been finished (it consisted only of a 
series of rough and unarranged notes “to set out 
something for the Antiquities of Devonshire”) 
before the author’s death in 1635, we read 
(p. 259) :— 

“ Mamhed was thauncient enheritanc of Peverell, of 
Ermyngton ; the last of which howse, 8‘ John Peverell, 
Kt, of Ermyngton, gave this, among other lands, in ma- 
riage unto S* Nic’as Carru, K‘, with Amisia his sister. It 
contynewed in the name and famylye of Carew, untill S* 
Peter Carew, K', sold the same unto ...... Ball, whose 
sonne doth nowe dwell their. 

“Patron of y® church of Mamhead is S* Peter Ball; 
valewed 20/. 13s. 4d.” 

This Sir Peter Ball was recorder of Exeter and 
attorney-general to the queen in the reigns of 
Charles I, and Charles II. His eldest son William 
was one of the original fellows of the Royal Society 
and its first treasurer on its incorporation in 1662. 
He was an amateur astronomer, and his observatious 
of Saturn were of great assistance to Huygens in 
proving that the appendage to the planet which 
had been such a puzzle to Galileo and others was 
of the nature of a ring surrounding it. It was 
long thought that he was the discoverer of the pric- 
cipal division in the ring; but this arose from a 
misconception, the origin of which I succeeded 
in tracing a few years ago. William Ball came 
into the family estates on his father’s death in 





1680, and died himself in 1690. By a misprint in 
the Philosophical Transactions (where reference is 
made to an observation of Saturn by him on 
October 13, 1665) the place of his residence is 
called Mainhead ; and in other astronomical books 
this was afterwards converted into Minehead. The 
mistake has been explained to bave arisen from 
taking an accidental mark for the dot-of an 7. But 
the rest of the word as it appears in the Transac- 
tions may be admitted to prove that the intrusion 
of the letter a in the last syllable had taken place 
before its date, though, as I have shown above, 
that spelling could not then have been much more 
than half a century old. W. T. Lyny. 


Betpam(£).—Prof. Skeat simply gives the deri- 
vation from belle (O.F. bele), fair or beautiful, and 
dame, lady, but he does not attempt to explain 
how “fair lady” became “fold woman” or “old 
hag.” Mr. Wedgwood says that the words were 
originally “civil terms of address,” and that, as 
these would be more frequently used “ towards an 
elderly than a young person,” they “became appro- 
priated to signify an old woman, and finally an 
ugly and decrepit old woman.” E. Miiller and 
Mahn (in Webster) both give the same explana- 
tion, though the former, not unnaturally, finds the 
change of meaning a little startling. But the first 
three of these etymologists do not appear to have 
been aware, or else must have forgotten for the 
time, that beldame in O.E. was used in the special 
sense of grandmother, whilst belsyre and belfadre 
or belfather was =grandfather.* And this being 
so, I cannot help believing that beldame, first used 
as a term of respect applied to any lady,t+ was then 
transferred to grandmothers; and that it was from 
this secondary meaning of grandmother that the 
tertiary and quaternary meanings, old woman and 
old hag, were developed ; and I am astonished that 
Mahn, who knew of this meaning of grandmother, 
does not think as I do, for thus there is no start- 
ling change of meaning. Compare grandam(e), 
which, frequently used by Shakespeare in the 
sense of grandmother, is used by Dryden (see 
Johnson) in the sense of “old withered woman,” 
and is coupled with hag. Compare also lucky or 
luckie=grandmother,t elderly woman, and witch 


* See the Prompt. Parv. and Cath. Ang. and also Pals- 
grave and Nares. Shakespeare, too, hus be/dam in the sense 
of grandmother (see Schmidt's Lexicon). See also Miitz- 
ner's Dict. InScotland beldameseems even to have had the 
meaning of great-grandmother, at least Jamieson shows 
that Jiledame, which must be the same word, had this 
signification. Nares tells us also that belgrand father and 
great-belgrand father were used = great-great-grandfather 
and great-great-great-grandfather. But here there must 
be a great too much in each case, unless be/father (like 
Liledame) was sometimes used great-grandfather. 

t Comp. belamy (Prompt. Parv.) and Lelamour (Nares) 

lover. 

t Luckie-minnie (minnie=mother) is also use d—grand- 
mother, and /uckie-daddie=graudfather (see f, p. 406). 
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(Jamieson). And so, again, in French we have 
grand’ mire= = grandmother and old woman ; whilst 
in Lat. avus, in Ital. nonno, and in French grand- 
pére= both grandfather and old man. 

I cannot discover, however, that the equivalents 
of beldame and belsyre in O.F. ever meant grand- 
mother and grandfather; but for an analogous use 
of beau we may compare beau-pére, belle-mére, &c., 
in late and modern French ;* whilst our good is 
similarly used in gudsyre, grandfather, gudame (or 
(gude dame), grandmother (Cath. Ang.); in good- 
brother = brother-in-law (Halliwell),+ and perhaps 
also in good-man = master of a house, but also hus- 
band (Halliwell), and good woman = wife. 

F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


NortucmBria.—I have—like, I suppose, other 
contributors to “ N. & Q.”—received a notice of a 
work on Northumbria, which, it is said,“ treats of the 
antiquities of the district in its ancient boundaries, 
from Humber to J'weed, and from sea to sea.” 
Surely this is scarcely correct! The ancient 
boundary extended so far north as the Firth of 
Forth, Edinburgh being Edwin’s Town; this 
great king finding it necessary to have two 
capitals, a northern and a southern one— York, of 
course, being the southern capital. 

Cuartotre G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Vetvet AND Fustiay.--The use of velvet, 
particularly as an article of male attire, in Eng- 
land would seem to date from a very early period, 
and it would be interesting to know when it was 
introduced into this country. John Ball, the 
priest preaching to the people at the time of the 
insurrection of Wat Tyler, said, according to 
Froissart, of the nobility: “ They are clothed in 
velvets, and rich stuffs, ornamented with ermine 
and other furs, whilst we are forced to wear poor 
cloth.” 

In the Winter’s Tale Autolycus says: “I have 
served Prince Florizel, and in my time wore three- 
pile,” IV. ii. In the Taming of the Shrew Bion- 
dello speaks of “a woman’s crupper of velure,” 
III. ii. Probably it became necessary to adopt a 
cheaper style of wearing apparel, and fustian was 
manufactured for the purpose, the word passing 
into the language to indicate anything poor or 
—— In Twelfth Night Fabian speaks of 

“fustian riddle” in — to the joke played 
off on Malvolio, II. iii.; and in Othello Cassio 





* La Curne, s.v, beau, says that this epithet was in 
early times simply used as a mark of friendship and 
familiarity, chiefly among persons of royal or high rank, 
and that in later times it came to denote relationship. 

+ Compare the Fr. bon-papa, bonne-maman, often used 
familiarly =grandpapa and grandmamma. And similarly 
bonhomme and bonne femme are also sometimes used of 
elderly men and women, See also note f, p. 405, 





says, “And discourse fustian with one’s own 
shadow,” IT. iii. 

It would seem that gradually velvet went ont 
as an article of male and female attire, though in 
Humphrey Clinker, by Smollett, the date of which 
is 1771, Tabitha Bramble is said to have been 
“busy with furbishing up an old dress of velvet,” 
Again, inveighing against her brother’s ill-judged 
liberality, she observes, “ Twenty pounds would 
have bonght me a full suit of black velvet with 
trimmings.” Velvet or velveteen seems now to 
be having its reign, and being generally adopted 
as an article of female attire in the present day. 


Y. B. 8. 


Dersrsniret Drorp=Bive Joun.—I find the 
following in Gilpin’s Observations on the Lakes of 
Cumberland, &c., edit. 1808, vol. ii. p.213: “A 
petrifaction...... known in London by the name of 
the Derbyshire drop, but on the spot it is called 
Blue John.” This term is not mentioned in any 
glossary or dictionary with which I am acquainted, 

N. Brusurizetp, M.D. 


Budleigh Salterton, Devon, 


Mos : WuHew First usep.—Prof. Skeat, in his 
Etymological Dictionary, citing Nares, gives 1692 
as the earliest use of this word. I have recently 
met with the word in John Wilson’s Belphegor, 
licensed October 13, 1690: ‘* But the mob, I’m 
told, are got into my house, and rifling what the 
bank has left” (p. 380, reprint, 1874). 

F, O. Birxseck Terry, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


De Ryck’s Cottection or Cartoons BY 
Rapuart,—Little is known of the life of Willem 
de Ryck beyond that he resided some time at 
Antwerp, and subsequently in England, where he 
painted, and died in 1699. The catalogues of his 
collection of pictures, drawings, prints, marbles, 
and books, which were sold on June 30 and 
July 11, 1690, show, however, that they were 
drawn up by some person to whom the Italian and 
other schools of art were familiar. As this is a 
very unusual thing in catalogues of that date, 
probably they were made by himself. Besides a 
number of drawings ascribed to Raphael, some of 
which seem to have passed afterwards into Dr. 
Mead’s collection, De Ryck had :— 

“A carton by Raphael de Urbin, an original, being 
Ezekiel’s Dream, 15 foot high and 10 broad, 

“ Another, being the Holy Family of Christ, about 10 
foot broad and 8 foot high, an original by Raphael 
D'Urbin. 

“ Another large picture about 15 foot broad and 7 foot 
high, being the Assembly of the Gods at the Marriage of 
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Psyche, painted for the Duke of Florence by Julio 
Romano, designed by Rapbael D’Urbin. 

“ Another of the same height and breadth, being the 
Feast of the Gods at the Marriage of Psyche, painted for 
the Duke of Florence by the same hand, and designed by 
Raphael D’Urbin.” 

Where are these cartoons now ? 

Rautru N, James. 


Hen anv Caickens Mepat.—Who will declare 
to me the true inwardness of my medal? The 
material is silver, diameter 1} inches. It bears 
no imprint of date or place, though it is well 
preserved. On one face I see a hen and chickens, 
with the legend “ Alit et protegit ” and the letters 
F. F. On the other face there is a river, with 
boats and a bridge, the spires of a town, and, in 
the background, the sun rising above mountains. 
The letters I’. F. are here repeated. What is this 
nondescript waif ? James D. Borver. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Saxton’s Mar or Scortayp: Witiiam Bov- 
roven.—It is stated in Ames's Typographical 
Antiquities (by Herbert, vol. iii. p. 1652) that 
William Bourough, at Rome, engraved a map of 
Scotland for Christopher Saxton in 1578. Gough 
copied this statement into his British Topography. 
References to an accurate description of the map 
and to biographical particulars relating to the en- 
ome will greatly oblige. L. L. K. 

ull. 


O’ConneLL AND THE LATE Lorp Dersy.— 
The late Lord Derby is frequently referred to as 
the originator of the definition of independent men 
as “‘men whom nobody can depend upon.” I find 
the following remarks ina speech delivered at 
Cork by Daniel O’Connell on Aug. 30, 1813 (when 
“the Rupert of debate” was about fourteen years 
old) :— 

“Who are these independents who have so lately 
started up amongst you! or what is their title to the 
character of independent For my part, I declare I do 
not know in what their independence can consist, except 
it be that no person can depend on them.” 

Can any one explain this coincidence ? 
there any record of the utterance of the sarcasm 
before either the time of O'Connell or of Lord 
Derby ? James GranaM. 

1, White Friars, Chester. 


Sir Watrer Scorr.—In the Life of Rev. R. H. 
Barham (author of Ingoldsby Legends), vol. i. 
p. 214, it is said :— 

“Murray told me that Sir Walter, on being taxed by 
him as the author of Old Mortality, not only denied 
having written it, but added, ‘ In order to convince you 
that lam not the author, | will review the book for 
you in the Quarterly,’ which he actually did, and Murray 
still has the MS. in his handwriting.” 


In what number of the Quarterly Review is this 
to be found? W. M. M. 


Or is | 


St. Tuomas A Becxet.—The following letter 
appears in the Globe of October 17, 1885 :— 


“Str.—It may interest some of your readers to 
know that on the shores of the Lake of Como there 
is an ancient church dedicated to Thomas a Becket. 
The village is called Corenno. The inscription over 
the west front of the church is curifus, inasmuch as 
Thomas is called ‘ Pontifex.’ Here is the inscription :— 
‘S. Thome M, Pontifici Cantuaria Sospitatori Populi 
et Agri Corennensis.’ Inside the church, on the frontal 
of the altar, is a small full-length portrait of Thomas 
with a palm in the hand, and standing with him San 
Carlo Borromeo, the favourite saint of this neighbour- 
hood.— Your obedient servant, 

“WittamM Brooxes, B.D., 
“ Of Cannes, ciaplain pro tem. at Bellagio.” 

Will some learned reader be so obliging as to 
explain what is the curious point in the use of the 
word pontifex ? Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


Tovcu.—What is the origin and derivation of 
this surname; and how was it originally pro- 
nounced } EtyMovoeist. 


Ortentat IxTerrReTers oF Dreams. — In 
the Oneirocritica of Achmet, appended by Ri- 
galtius to his edition of Artemidorus, Paris, 
1603, three Oriental interpreters of dreams are 
quoted as authorities in chapters ii., iii., and iv., 
viz., “Syrbacham, regis Indorum  interpres”; 
“ Baram, regis Persarum Saanniss interpres”; 
and “Tarphan interpres Pharaonis regis Agyp- 
tiorum.” There is a notice of Achmet in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, but 
these three interpreters are not mentioned, nor do 
I find them in D’Herbelot’s Bibliothique Orientale. 
Is anything known about them ? 

W. E. Bocktery. 

DesiGNeR AND ENGRAVER OF CARICATURE 
Wantep.—Who designed and engraved a carica- 
ture entitled, “ The Repeal; or, the Funeral Pro- 
cession of Miss Americ-Stamp”? The engraving 
measures 14 in. by 10 in. A long inscription, as 
follows, is engraved below the picture :— 

“Over the vault are placed two skeleton heads, their 
elevation on poles, and the dates of the two Rebellion 
years [1715; 1745] sufficiently show what party they 
espoused, and in what cause they suffered an ignominious 
Exit. The Rev. M'. Anti-Sejanus, (who under that sig- 
nature hackneyed his pen in support of the Stamps) leads 
the procession as officiating priest, with the burial ser- 
vice and funeral sermon in his hands. Next follow two 
eminent pillare of the law, supporting two black flogs on 
which are delineated the Stamps with the White Rose 
and Thistle interwoven in expressive design, supposed to 
have been originally contrived on the 10 of June: the 
significative motto Semper Eadem, is preserved, but the 
price of the stamp is changed to three furthings, an im- 
portant sum taken from the Budget; the numbers 122 
and 71 declare the Minority which fought under these 
banners. Next appears the Honourable M*' George 
Stamp, full of grief and despair, carrying his favourite 
child’s coffin, Miss Americ-Stamp, who was born in 
1765, and died hard in 1766. Immediately after follows 
| the chief mourner Sejanus. Then his Grace of Spital 
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Fields and Lord Gawkee. After these Jemmy Twitcher 
with a Catch by way of funeral anthem, and by his side, 
his friend and partner, Mr. Falconer Donaldson of 
Halifax, The rear is brought up by the right reverend 
Fathers of the Church. These few mourners are separated 
from the joyful scene which appears on the River Thames, 
where three first-rate ships are riding, viz., the Conway, 
Rockingham, and Grafton. Along the opposite shore 
stand open warehouses for the several goods of d fferent 
manufacturing towns from which cargoes are now ship- 
ping for America, Among these isa large case contain- 
ing the statue of M* Pitt which is heaving on board a 
boat No, 250: there is another boat taking in goods 
nearer the First Rates which is No. 105; these numbers 
will ever be held in esteem by the true sons of Liberty.” 


W. H. Patterson. 


“ Hora Navusex.”’—I have before me a volume 
of poems (unpublished, I think) entitled Hore 
Nausee, by Lawrence Peel. Printed by Bradbury 
& Evans, London, 1841. Can any one inform me 
who this Lawrence Peel is, or was? As the Chris- 
tian name Lawrence is spelt with a w, the book is 
evidently not the production of the venerable and 
excellent Mr, Laurence Peel, brother of the late 
Sir Robert, and still living, in a green old age, at 
Brighton. J. R. B. 


Beestey.—l. In Peacock’s Army Lists of the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, &c., I observe amongst 
the Cavaliers a “ Captaine Beesley” in the “7 Re- 
giment.” Who was he? Who were his ancestors 
and descendants? Was he one of the Beseleys of 
Skelton, who at the Yorkshire Visitation of 1583 
proved their right to the coat Arg., three roundles 
and a chief gules ? 

2. What is the derivation of this name? The 
termination is evidently the Anglo-Saxon leag=a 
field. What is the meaning of the first half of the 
name ? F, C. Beazer, 

Fern Hill, Birkenhead. 


Avutnor or Porm.—Who is the author of a 
poem called “ The Greenwood Shrift,” beginning 
“ Outatretched beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windsor Forest's deepest glade 
A dying woman lay "’ { 
I have heard it was published in some magazine. 


H. J. A. M. 


Cavicrapny.—I have on two occasions noticed 
this word spelt calligraphy in “N. & oo and 
now (6 8S. xii, 250, col. 2) I find calligraphist. 
The French, we know, fall into the error of doub- 
ling the l—calligraphie ; but the Spaniards say 
caligrafia, the Germans Kaligraphia, and again 
the Italians calligraphia. Whence the second 1? 
—kadds and ypddew do not explain it for us, 

Eowarp R, Vyvyay. 


CumBERLAND. —In Bedford Place, in 1811, 
Richard Cumberland died at the house of his 
friend Henry Fry. Cunningham says No. —. 
Is not the number of Fry's house ascertainable ? 


C, A. Warp. 
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Rereresce Wantep.—“ I’m at my bind,” in 
“Waverley Novels.” Explained in glossary, 
“T’ve got my full measure (of drink).” 

Cc. B. M. 

Drypex.—Where does the line occur,— 
“From fops, and wits, and cits, and Bow Street beaux 


C. A. Warp. 


? 


Haverstock Hill. 


Tatpot, First Eart or Surewsnury.—Is 
there any authentic full-length portrait of the 
great Talbot extant? In 1 Jlenry VJ., II. iii. 
15-24, the Countess of Auvergne thus addresses 
him :— 

“Ts this the scourge of France 
Is this the Talbot, so much fear'd abroad 
That with his name the mothers still their babes? 
I see report ix fabulous and false 
I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect, 
And large proportion of his strong knit limba, 
Alas, this isa child, a silly dwarf ! 
It cannot be this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies.” 

From this passage we should infer that Talbot 
was a man of less than the average height, and 
not of a strong physique, at least so far as outward 
appearance went, But outward appearance must, 
in this case, have been very deceptive; for, con- 
sidering the life of hardship and constant exertion 
that he led, and that he was killed in battle at 
over eighty years of age, he must have been a man 
of exceptional physical powers. I cannot find that 
any commentator has noticed the passage quoted 
above. I have not been able to find a description 
of Talbot’s personal appearance in any of the 
chroniclers. I should be much obliged for trust- 
worthy information on this point. 

F, A. Marsnatt, 

8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Toxens.—May I announce through “N. & Q.” 
that I am preparing for the press a revised edition 
of Boyne’s Seventeenth Century Tokens of England, 
Ireland, and Wales, which will contain several 
thousands of tokens beyond those in the edition of 
1858, and, so far as possible, notes as to issuers 
and information respecting them gleaned from the 
parish registers and other sources? In the pre- 
paration of this work I am assisted by collectors 
and authorities on the subject. There are, how- 
ever, several counties in which I am at present 
seeking helpers, and I shall be most grateful to 
any readers who will assist me. If collectors of 
county topography will send me any notes on 
token issuers in their county or other counties, oF 
particulars of fresh tokens or varieties, I will most 
gladly use and acknowledge them in my magnum 
opus. I am especially needing help as to the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Durham, Berks, Bucks, Oxon, Gloucester, 
Somerset, and Surrey, but shall be only too glad 
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to hear from any collectors or possessors of tokens 
or notes on them, and to reply to all communica- 
tions addressed to me. 
Grorce C. WILLIAMSON. 
Dunstanbeorh, Church-hill, Guildford, Surrey, 


Osnury, Grass, Fenton, Roninson, anv Hur- 
rorD Famitirs.—I shall be much obliged to any 
of your Yorkshire (W. R.) readers who can give 
me any information as to the families of Osburn 
and Glass, of Pontefract, 1800 ef ante; and of 
Fenton and Robinson, of Barnsley (circa 1770), 
particularly as illustrating the matrimonial con- 
nexion between the two families belonging to 
either pl ice. Also, I shall be glad to have sent 
to me any instances of the name of Hurford or 
Herford, in Devonshire or Somersetshire, in or 
before the seventeenth century. 

A. F. Hervorp. 


Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


Ruymes.—My butler, who was born in an 
Ulster county, recited to me (« propos of corn- 
crakes) the following lines :— 

“The bee, the bat, the butterfly, 

The cuckoo and the swallow, 

The corncrake and the weatherblade,” 
His memory failed him as to the rest—if, indeed, 
there were any more. These seven animals were, 
he said, known as the seven sleepers, and the 
country people never intentionally molested them. 
Obviously they are, or once were, considered as 
representatives of the Seven Sleepers, My in- 
formant, being himself a Protestant, had never 
heard of the legend. To me the lines were new, 
and perhaps they may be so to some of your 
readers. But what is a “ weatherblade”? 

SUSSEXIENSIS, 


Bias or tHe Water.—In the anonymous 
additions to Scot's Witcher ift in 1665 “the gas 
of the air and the blas of the water” is mentioned 
three several times. What is this “blas”? To 
what chemical science, or to what system of 
natural history or philosophy does it belong? Bar- 
tholome says nothing of it, Batnian, 1582, does not 
give it as an addition, nor have I met with it in 
any Elizabethan or Jacobean author that I have 
read. According to Bailey, Van Helmont calls 
the most subtle and volatile and non-coagulable 
parts of anything its gas, while “ blas’”’ is, accord- 
ing to the same, “ the motion of the stars.” 

Br. Nicnorsoy, 


| Query, air bubbles, from German Blase. } 


Sarsen Stones.—The outer ring of Stonehenge 
is described as “ composed of huge sarsens—a com 
pact quartzose rock, derived from the tertiary 
sands. These are, in fact, silicious doggars or 
concretionary slabs, which have hardened in situ, 


and resisted the atmospheric agencies of destruc- | 
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formation as to the etymology of sarsen, and any 
contribution to the history of the use of this word, 
Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


AvutHor oF PampaHLteT WantTED.— 

“The Virtues of Honey in Preventing many of the 
worst Disorders; and In the certain Cure of several 
others: particularly The Gravel, Asthmas, Coughs, 
Hoarseness: and a tough Morning Phiegm. With A 
particular Direction of the Manner of taking it for the 
Cure of Consumptions, To which is prefix’d An Ac- 
count of the Origin and Nature of Honey; Its various 
Kinds, English and Foreign; and the Marks which die- 
tinguish them: also a Method to obtain Honey as fine 
in England as from any Part of the World; and the 
best Ways of taking it. With the Genuine Receipt for 
the Syrup of Capillaire as made in Italy; and for the 
celebrated Aristzean Confection.” 

“A pamphlet of 54 pages; printed in London for J. 
Davis, of Piccadilly; and M, Cooper, in Pater noster- 
Row. 1759. Price 1s, 6d,” 

The above curious old pamphlet was placed in 
my hands by Prof. Arber. I have quoted the 
whole of the title-page, because it struck me as 
being so very quaint. Could any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me the information desired 
they would greatly oblige. 





Wittiam H. Corr. 
Mason College. 


Curistuas Customs.—Can any one refer me 
to any books containing an account of the origin 
and growth of Christmas customs and festivities 
in our own and foreign countries / R. D. L. 

Glendourgan, Netherhall Terrace, Hampstead, 

In the Christmas Numbers of “ N, & Q.,” extending 
over the bulk of the series, you will find a rich mine of 
information on the subject. 


CLERK OF THE KITCHEN. (See 6" §. ix. 
178).—At this reference Mr. Sotty speaks of 
James Woodford, E q- “Chief Clarke of the 
Kitching to Queen Elizabeth.” What were the 
duties of this official; and where can I find an 
account of the office ? F. I, M. 

Cook Publishing Co., 13, Park Row, N.Y. 


‘Tue Crurcn In pAnGceR.”—This cry has 


often been raised before; but when / 


(JUALITY Court. — Why is the above pl ice so 
called: and what is its connexion with English 


literature or literary men? The place is not men- 
tioned, I think, in the more familiar histories of 
London. R. W. 


Brompt yn, 


Brea.—The idiom “I begged him to come (or 


' . ’ 
do anything),” now common, seems to be quite 


modern, the historical form being “I begged of him 
to come,” &c. Shakspere only beyged things, never 


| persons to do things. I should be glad of instances 


of the modern form. It must go back to the 


tion.” I should feel obliged to any reader for in- | beginning of the century; but I have no actual 
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Answer direct in first 


examples before 1856. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


place. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Avrnorsuip or Sonc.—Will you kindly inform 
me if a song beginning 
“I think on thee in the night 
When all around is still’ 


is by Byron ; and, if so, what is its title ? 
a & 


[The verses in question are by the late Thomas K. 
Hervey, for some years editor of the Atheneum, and a 
well-known writer of lyrics during the first half of the 
century. | 


Avutnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 


“To-morrow didst thou say? 
Methought I heard Horatia say, ‘ To-morrow.’ 
‘Tis a Sharper, that stakes his penury 
Against thy plenty, and gives thee nought 
But wishes, hopes, and promises, the currency of Idiots,” 
R. G, 
“ There is a day in spring 
When under the earth the secret germs 
Begin to stir and glow before they bud, 
The wealth and festal pomps of midsummer 
Lie in the heart of that inglorious hour, 
Which no man names with blessing, though its work 
Is blessed by all the world. Such days there are 
In the slow story of the growth of souls."’ 
Quoted by Dean Mansel in a sermon. E. C. R. 


“ Bells they shall ring for thee, 
Priests they shall sing for thee, 
Gentlest of ladies, 


Sweet lady of “4 Epwarp Peacock. 





“ Again I hear the hissing of the hundred-headed 

adder,” 

I have heard it stated that Sir Harry Vane, the 
younger, on one occasion spoke of “ the thousand-headed 
adder,” meaning, it was alleged, the Royalist multitude. 
I can find no authority for this statement. 

K. P, D, E, 

“The doubtful virtue of consistency,” 

“ The man who never alters his opinion is like stand- 
ing water, and breeds reptiles of the mind.” 

A, MARSHALL. 


Replies. 
RHYMING CHARTERS. 
(6™ S. xii. 84, 194, 253, 314.) 


As, according to the old proverb, “They who 
play at bowls must expect rubbers,” I am not 





at all surprised at the rather uncourteous note 
of J. T. F. 

First let me notice the “two gross blunders in | 
the first four lines” with which Iam charged. A 
person must be obtuse or perverse who could | 
not see at a glance that the substitution of 
“with” for wit or wyt was simply a clerical error 


of the transcriber. As it stands it makes no sense, | 


Blunder the second, “capital” for chapter (capi- | 


tulum), is the blunder of J. T. F. The word is 
taken verbatim from the pretended charter, in 
which there is no mention of either chapter or 
capttulum. 

The origin of mediseval spurious charters isa 
very interesting subject of inquiry, on which I will 
venture to say a few words from the information 
within reach. It is a well-established fact that 
the monks of the Middle Ages, in securing the 
titles to their possessions, were not very scrupulous 
in the manufacture of conveyances, grants, and 
charters by which these titles were proved. The 
Northern ecclesiastical province furnishes many 
examples of this practice. The Rev. Wm. Green- 
well, in his preface to the Feodarium Prioratus 
Dunelmensis, forming the fifty-eighth volume of 
the Surtees Society's publications (1872), furnishes 
several instances ofthis. He speaks of « complete 
series of titles representing the foundation deeds of 
the Benedictine monastery at Durham, which he 
declares to be a tissue of forgeries—a statement 
which he proceeds to verify by proofs, On this 
subject see also the Aberdeen Megister, published 
by the Spalding Club, p. xi. 

The first notice we find of Athelstane’s charter 
or grant is A.D. 1228, on a trial before the king's 
judges at Ripon, when the chapter were called 
on to verify their claims, and a prebendary named 
Geoffrey gave evidence and produced several 
charters purporting to be those of Athelstane, 
“ac aliorum regum predecessorum domini Regis 
nunc.” The commencement of the charter, “ Wit- 
tyn al that is and is gan,” &c., is given, and the 
commencement of the Latin counterpart, ‘In 
nomine Sancte et individue Trinitatis,” &c. We 
next find mention of it in Dugdale’s Monasticon 
(vol. ii. p. 133, edit. 1846), with a notice of the 
source whence he obtained it, “ Ex antiquo registro 
penes —— Lindale sub-decanum Ecclesiie Ripon- 
ensis 1630.” Thomas Gent, in his History of Ripon, 
1733, p. 100, mentions the two charters, and gives 
a translation of the Latin one. The most complete 
account is to be found in the Memorials of the 
Church of SS. Peter and Wilfrid at Ripon, 1882, 
forming the seventy-fourth volume of the Surtees 
Society’s publications. At p. 89 et seq. the two 
charters are given, with a facsimile of the rhyming 
charter. Naturally it might be thought this is 
overwhelming evidence, and does not admit of a 
doubt as to the genuineness of the documents. 

Gent’s remarks are very sensible. The witnesses 
are G., Archbishop of York, and P., provost of 
Beverley. Gent says :— 

“TI cannot think the testators (witnesses) are right, 
because Ethelbald and Lodeward were the archbishops 
in his time; and provosts did not come in till after the 
Conquest...... This I can in no ways reconcile as to 
point of time, so I humbly leave this to further examina- 
tion,” 

Walbran, who wrote on the topography of the 
district, suggests that this charter is of the nature 
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of an tnspeximus rather than of an original grant, | suggest the query whether they cannot mean 


genuine or forged, and that the rhymed charter, | something else. 
the language of which is of the latter part of the | such materials? 
thirteenth century, if not later, may be regarded | gives the true hint of the solution. 


Was a chess-board ever made of 
I suspect Mr. Bonr’s suggestion 
Certainly, 


in a similar light. This I cannot agree with. The | judging from the list in which it occurs, the owner 


document bears no resemblance to an inspeximus. 
I am tolerably familiar with these, having had to 
consult a number of them for historical purposes. | 
An inspeximus consists of a recital that a previous 
document has been inspected, and a confirmatory | 
The rhyming charter purports to 
be an original grant by King Athelstane, who 
The language of | 
the document, when cleared of the modern cor- | 
ruptions and restored to its original state, is that 


regrant thereof, 


reigned from a.p. 925 to 940. 


of the thirteenth century. With this the hand- 
writing of the MS. fairly corresponds. 

The conclusion to which this investigation points 
is the following: that the rhyming charter is not 
of modern manufacture, as [ was led to believe 
from the corrupt form in which the text was given ; 
bat, nevertheless, it is a forgery, pretending to be 
an original grant when the language is that of a 
far subsequent date. 

The reason for its concoction is not far to seek. 
The chapter of St. Wilfrid had their property 
invaded vi et armis by the sheriff of York and the 
archbishop’s bailiff, and the plea of right was tried 
before the judges. The chapter set forth a list of 
their property, stating that they had held possession 
from the time of King Athelstane down to five years 
previously, when the defendants had by force tried 
toeject them. Nothing in those days was more 
simple and natural than in the absence of deeds to 
manufacture them, and this appears to have been a 
common practice in the “good old times.” This 
clears up everything—the anachronism of the 
language, and the duplicate documents in Latin and 
English. These exertions appear to have been 
crowned with success, and the chapter retained 
possession until ousted at the Dissolution. 

J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Mepixvat Worps (6 §, xii. 306, 370).— 


of the chess-board considered it an.article of value. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


| 


Inverness Royat Acapemy (6 §S, xii. 368).— 
The ode inquired after may be found in the 
| European Magazine for April, 1793, vol. xxiii. 
|p. 311. It is entitled “Ode on erecting an 
Academy at Inverness,” and beyins :— 

** Uprose majestic Pheebus’ beam, 
And slanting shone on Nees’s stream ; 
| Each bud reviv'd, its foliage spread, 
That low the nightly dews had laid.” 
| The poem consists of nine stanzas of ten lines 
| each, and bears no signature, only at the end three 
stars, Epwarp So.ty. 
| Snetiey’s “ Sensitive Pray” (6S. xii. 309, 
| 376).—Writing open to correction, I should think 
it probable that the “anonymous ‘B. V.’” men- 
| tioned at the last reference was the late James 
Thomson, author of the weirdly powerful City of 
Dreadful Night and other poems, &c., written 
under the now tolerably well-known pen-name 
“B. V.” In justice to the memory of a writer in 
his lifetime misunderstood, may not this note 
claim a corner in “N. & Q”? 
WitrrRED HARGRAVE. 


Rescorn (6% §. xii. 308, 353).—Local etymo- 
logists thank Canon Tayxor and Sir J. A. 
| Picton for their explanations of the nomenclature 
of Runcorn. While Sir J. A. Picton entirely 
agrees with the etymology of Canon Tay or, he at 
the same time answers the question contained in 
| the reverend gentleman’s article. There are, as 
stated by Sir J. A. Picton, no traces of the caves 
which many years ago indented the shore of the 
Upper Mersey. Permit me to thank the two 
gentlemen for their replies. ANTIQUARY. 

Runcorn, 





EXPLANATION OF insceriprions (6" S,. xii, 


Allow me to offer my best thanks to all who have | 307, 354).—Would it not be well to warn collec- 


kindly furnished replies to my queries. In many 
of these instances [ thought 1 knew the mean- 
ing of the word, but I wished to have an opinion 
on the point from some one who knew more than 


| tors of curiosities that Arabic numerals did not 
| come into use in the greater part of Europe till the 
| fourteenth century ? 


The forgeries, one of which 
is described by Dr. Simpson, came into vogue about 


myself. I must apologize if I gave too little of | twenty-five or thirty years ago—I think during 


the context, which I hoped was not the case. 

With respect to bahuz, which occurs as an item 
of a lady’s luggage, “‘ chest” seems a more likely 
rendering than “horse.” As to lectrinia, would 
reading-desks be made of silver? My own guess 
as to icanum is “ icon.” 

. The chess-board is perhaps the most difficult 
item—not because the words are hard to translate, 
but because they seem so inappropriate as to 


| the largest assortment of them. 
laction against the Atheneum for exposing the 


the excavations for the Victoria Docks, At first 
they were made of lead, with a clever artificial 
patina superposed. The late Mr. Eastwood had 
He brought an 


fraud, and lost his case. In respect to the earlier 
examples, many so-called antiquaries believed in 
the genuineness of the articles—bishops on horse- 
back, knights in armour, battle-axes, some exe- 
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cuted with considerable skill, and always covered 
with mud, The believers among the antiquaries 
had their faith rudely shaken by the exhibition 


before them of a statuette, made to order, or 
, b | | 


rather according to description given to one of the 


illiterate people who had the matter in hand, by | 
It was a figure of a man | 


a Fellow of the Society. 
in armour, partly dressed like a bishop, with the 
sword on the wrong side, and the word rapricaTus 
on the base. The false leaden images getting thus 
discredited, the metal was altered, partly, pro- 
bably, because of the ease of making it look old 
with acid. Now daggers and medallions are 
chiefly made, but are seldom bought, except for a 
very small sum. On Mr, Eastwood’s death, 
ail his collection ef these things was sold for old 
metal, purchased by an enterprising Hebrew, and 
resold at a great profit to a foreigner. J. C. J. 


Attention was turned some time since to the 
spurious antiquities which Dr. Sparrow Siurson 
notices, by contributions from J. Harris Ginson 
and E. Ket, with a letter from E. Lieven, in 
“N. & Q.,” 4" §S. i. 242, 339, in which the ques- 
tion of their manufacture at Birmingham was 
entered upon. Ev. Marsnatt. 


Coteripcr’s MS. Notes ony Matruvs (6" §, 
xii, 206, 274).—By the kindness of Mr. Garnett, of 
the British Museum, I am able to give a partial 
answer to the query you were good enough to 
print in your issue of September 12. 

It appears that the quarto copy of Malthus’s 
Essay undoubtedly belonged to Coleridge, and 
that all the MS. notes are in his handwriting, 
except two which are in Southey’s, These two 
are as follows :— 

On p. 358, beside the words “in the physical 
constitution of our nature,” Southey writes : 
** Read, in the existing system of society.” 

On p. 364, beside the paragraph beginning 
Many I doubt not,” Southey writes: ‘ Quote 
and apply to himself. 

The question remains, Why, if the notes were 
written for Southey’s use, Southey makes 
acknowledgment of help. He speaks of the 





no} 


berg-fried(e) (to use the modern spelling), of four 
different meanings, all strictly defensible from the 
philological point of view. For each of the members 
of berg-fried(e) may be understood in two different 
ways, and this gives four possible combinations, 
Thus berg may mean mountain, or it may be verbal 
and come from bergen, to make secure or safe, to 
shelter ; whilst fricde may mean protection (or 
defence) and enclosure =castle or tower*; and the 
four meanings are as follows :— 

If berg=mountain: 1, mountain - protection 
(or defence); 2, mountain -enclosure (castle or 
tower). 

If berg represents bergen, to shelter, &c.: 3, pro- 
tection (or defence) whicht shelters ; 4, enclosure 
(castle or tower) which shelters. 

Originally I was altogether in favour of No. 2, 
&c., but now that I see that burg-fried(e), in which 


fried(e) is less likely to mean enclosure, was 


sometimes used in the sense of berg-fried(e), No. 1 
has somewhat gained upon me, though not to the 
extent of superseding No, 2. Again, my great 
objection to Nos. 3 and 4 was that berg, mountain, 
is found in hundreds of compound words, whilst 
I had never met with berg, from bergen, so used, 
But now at length I have found one example, viz, 
berc-ntisse—=mittel zum bergent (quoted in my last 
note, p. 284), and I have therefore less to say 
against them (though I still prefer the other two), 
especially as No. 3 is the one which seems to find 
most favour with German etymologists. See note 
t, however. 

It may, indeed, be said that though friede 
(vride) is undoubtedly found in the meaning of 
enclosure, this is a rare meaning. No doubt it is, 
but then protection (or defence) is also a rare 
meaning of the same word, which commonly means 
peace. 

In conclusion, my opinion is that in writing an 
account of the derivation of belfry an etymologist 
ought to give all the four meanings of berg-fried, 
and state to which one he gives the preference. 


* In my note 6! S, vy, 429 I endeavoured to show by 
the analogy of castra and castrum (castellum), and also by 


| that of the Germ. Burg, how a word signifying enclosure 


article in Aikin’s Annual Review as a man would | 


speak of his own unaided work; yet no one can 

read the article without seeing that it consists of 

the notes, with hardly a verbal change and very 

little addition. James Bonar. 
6, Baron's Court Road, 8,W. 


Betrry (6% §, xii. 326).—I am glad to see 


+ 


may come to signify a tower or castle, See note J. — 
+ 1t must not be thought that I consider the relation 
between Lerg and friede, when so translated, to be ade- 


quately represented by the which. The Germans would 


| explain by zum bergen (see further on in text, berc-niisse) 


that Pror. Skea and myself have at length come | 


to some sort of agreement with regard to the 
derivation of this word. I cannot think, however, 
that the many pages occupied in “ N. & Q.” with 
the discussion of this question have been wasted, 
for there can scarcely be another compound word 
of which the original form is susceptible, like 


“ 


for sheltering ; and, indeed, “sheltering protection,” 
&e., would bea b: tter rendering in English, only it might 
be misunderstood, which “ protection which shelters’ 
cannot be, 

t Burg probably meant “ fortified enclosure ” (and #0 

town) before it meant castle, and it is only in its sense 
of castle that the fried(e) in Lurg-fried(e) could possibly 
mean enclosure, Grimm gives pax castri only as the 
meaning of Lurg-fried(e), but Lam glad to see that Sanders 
(s.v. “Friede”) is uncertain whether fried(e) in this 
compound word means enclosure or protection, and 80 
gives both. He does not say, however, how he takes 


| burg. 
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My chief complaint against Pror. Skea was that 
he pronounced too authoritatively in favour of one 
of these meanings, to the exclusion of all the others. 
F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Lovk& (6" S, xii. 89).—The necessity for making 
some distinction between the two French words, 
now homonyms, is evidenced by the following 
fact. In the Shubra Road, Cairo, there was, a 
year ago, a “maison & louer.” The proprietor, 
desirous to appeal to the English as well as the 
French colony, consulted a dictionary. The result 
was the attachment to an adjacent sycamore tree 
of the announcement “‘ Maison A louer” (“ House 
to praise”). Whatever laud it may have got, it 
got no tenant. The announcement is still there. 
A little longer, and it will deserve a place in Miss 
Bosk’s interesting collection. After all, it does 
not differ much from the symbol which the an- 
cient Egyptians placed over their doorways, mean- 
ing “ the good house.” KILLIGREW. 

Cairo. 

Dictionary oF Curistian Names (6" §, xii. 
368).—There is an old work covering the very 
same ground that Mr. Vyvyan proposes to take, 
and which, I should think, would form an admir- 
able basis to start frow,—Edward Lyford’s Inter- 
pretation and Etymology of the Christian Names 
in many Languages, 1665, 12mo. There is also 
a book by Giles André de Ia Royne, Traité de 
Origine des Noms et des Surnoms, 1681, 12mo. 
Then there is Miss Yonge’s History of Christian 
Names, which is said to be very good. I do not 
know it. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Mr. Vyvraw will find that he bas been fore- 
stalled by Miss Yonge, whose History of Christian 
Names was published two or three years ago. I 
believe its substance appeared originally in the 
Monthly Packet, which was edited by the lady 
mentioned above. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose, 


In addition to Miss C. M. Yonge’s elaborate 
History of Christian Names (Macmillan, 2 vols.) 
some useful bits may be gleaned from the late 
f. A. Lower’s Essay on English Surnames. 

Epvwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


Antirope (6 §. xii. 269, 395) —The history of 
this word is fully displayed in the New English 
Dictionary of the Philological Society. It is there 
shown that antipode, with its plural an-ti-podes 
(also spelt antipod, -pods, compare tripod) is iden- 
tical with the French form of the word, and has 

en more or less usual at all times since the six- 
teenth century, though Shakespeare apparently 
used the Latin form an-ti-pod-es. The editor says 
the form in three syllables is “ quite regular,” and 
compares the scientific terms apod or apode, deca- 


pod or decapode, &c. He might also have paral- 
leled Latin words in -pede, as centipede. If we 
followed analogy we ought to say, in three syl- 
lables, cen-ti-pedes, an-ti-podes; or, in four, an-ti- 
pod-es, cen-ti-ped-es, Perhaps the most interesting 
point is that the Antipodes, belief tm whose exist- 
ence was once a heresy, are properly “ men that 
haue theyr fete ayenst oure fete.” Hence to speak 
of “an antipodes,” in the singular, is, grammatic- 
ally, like saying “ an aborigines.” » & 


Srocknotm (6 §. xii. 249, 291).—I am the 
veriest tyro in ethnology; but had Stockholm 
occurred on the Borders I would not have had the 
slightest doubt as to its derivation. There stands 
two miles or so from here a hamlet called Stock- 
struther. In A.-S. stock, I understand, means 
place, or mansion, ergo “the place or mansion of 
Strother.” Will this hint be of any use to Canon 
VeNnaBies ? Joun Tomson. 

Maxton, St. Boswells, N.B. 

I have been fortunate enough to identify the 
Stockholm which I mentioned a few weeks since 
having discovered as a local name in Holderness, 
in the Cartulary of the Abbey of Meaux. The 
Vicar of Iledon, the Rev. J. H. Richardson, has 
obligingly informed me that a farm in the parish of 
Thorngumbald, about half a mile beyond the 
parochial limits of Iledon, still bears that name. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


Verses sy Dr. Jonnson (6% S. xii. 308, 378). 
—From internal evidence, I should say the lines 
quoted by Mr. WiLtiaMs were not “composed by 
Dr. Johnson.” The use of the first word, “ around,” 
taken in conjunction with the lines that follow, 
is not such as we are accustomed to find in 
either his poetry or his prose. It is perfectly 
clear the sage made more than one journey into 
Wales. He always loved to revisit friends who 
kept a good table, and, more, who took care to let 
him have his own way as much as possible. It is 
almost a certainty, therefore, that in 1774 John- 
son would direct his steps to the places he had 
honoured with a visit upon a former occasion. 





Boswell gives a letter from the doctor to Mr. Lang- 
ton, dated July 7, 1774, in which Johnson says, 
“T have just begun to print my Journey to the 
Hebrides, and am leaving the press to take another 
journey into Wales, whither Mr. Thrale is going, 
to take possession of, at least, five hundred a year, 
fallen to his lady.” Johnson was at this time one 
of the family circle at Streatham, as, in fact, he 





had been for nine years anterior to 1774. We 
may safely assume that his friendships with the 
Welsh families were due to his close intimacy with 
the Thrales. I hardly think his first visit to 
Wales could have taken place before 1759, the 
year in which Rasselas was written ; and assuming 
this to be the case, it is scarcely possible the Vale 





of Clwyd could have suggested to him The Happy 
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Valley, as Mr. Brrertxy hints. Towards the| Avcustine, Arcasisnor or CantTersurr 
close of Boswell’s immortal Life he appends the | (6" 8S. xii. 89, 313, 357).—Is the writer of the 
following note :— extract quoted from the Church Times right in 

“Let me not be forgetful of the honour done to bim | alleging that Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, beheaded 
by Colonel Myddleton, of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh; | in 1322 (not 1326), was never formally canonized 
who, on the banks of a rivulet in his park, where John-| by the Pope? According to Acta Regia he 
ee to stand and repeut verses, erected an ura | received canonization in 1389. I have just been in- 
OE Be Setowing tacaription — vestigating this archbishop’s career for historical 


* This spot was often dignified by tl ‘ . 
es "Reena iio LL _ meets purposes, and I recommend those who wish to retain 
, LL.D. 


Whose moral writings, exactly conformable to the a high opinion of his saintly character not to go too 
precepts of Christianity, closely into it. HERMENTRUDE, 

Gave ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth.’ ” 

The italics are my own. I have a strong im- 


pression the last line of the inscription is a quota- | brother of nage 
tion from Johnson’s works. Can any reader of | Ligne’s windows at Christ Church, Oxford, broken 


“N. & Q.” give me a reference to it ? by the Puritans. Some of his work—which consists 
Joun Taomson. of pictures on glass rather than painted glass proper 

—is to be seen at Christ Church and Merton and 

Queen’s Colleges, Oxford. He died in 1722 (see 

Warnrtesrt (6" S. xii. 368).—In the description | Redyrave’s Dictionary.) 

of this town given in Chandler's Life of William of Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A. 

Waynflete, 1811, p. 169, it is stated, on the authority | Hastings, 

of Stukeley (Jtin., i, 26), that “the Roman city 

(Navione or Vainona) was higher up by the 

churches, or above a mile from the present town.” 
J. S. Arrwoop. 


Wituram Price (6™ §, xii. 367).—He was the 
brother of Joshua Price, who in 1715 restored Van 


Maxton, St. Boswells, 


Ornicixn or THe Name or Troms (6% §, xii. 
368).—Syncope of Thomas. R. 8. Crarnock. 


Epwarp, Lorp Cuinton (6 S§. xii. 350).— 
According to Nicholas’s Peerage, Edward, Lord 
Corron’s Transtation oF Monratons (6" §S, Clinton, eldest son of the fourth Earl Lincoln, died 


xii, 367).—There were several early editions of this | in 1692. H. W. 8. 
book in three volumes ; the first in 1685, a second| ‘The date of his death is given as November, 
in 1693, a third in 1700, and the fourth in 1711.) 1699, in the British Mag., 1762, p. 633. 

Lowndes is in error in saying that it first appeared w. C. W. 
in 1693. There is nothing on the title-page to ‘ = 
show that it is a second edition, but in most copies Saxon EXTRACTION OF THE Nevities (6" 8, 
there is a note by the publishers after the dedica- | Xti. 169, 356).—I am much obliged to both Lapy 
tion stating that it is “a second edition.” I be-| Russet. and Mes. Scarert for their answers to 
lieve the date of 1686 in copies of the second | ™y query; but as the one gives Dolphin as the 
volume is a misprint, for I have never seen or | 80D and the other as the grandson of Cospatric, 
heard of a complete edition of that date, and if| Earl of Northumberland, | fear the matter is not 
there had been one, then that of 1693 would have | yet quite settled, and I hesitate to use either 
been the third, and not the second edition. It is| genealogy, because, having turned to Sharpe's 
common to find copies made up from two or more Peerage (1830), Burke's History of the Commoners 
distinct editions, showing the confusion described | (1835), and Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerage 
by Mr. Tyrer. The type of the first edition, | (1866), on the subject of the Earldom of Dunbar, 
1685, is larger than that of the second, 1693. | I find that Sharpe gives Cospatric, father of (1) 


Hence vol. i. of the former has pp. 638, whilst the | Dolphinus, father of Maldred, Lord of Raby ; (2) 
Uchtred, from whom the Earls of 


latter, though the pages are smaller, has only | Waldeve ; (3) 
pp. 555. The first volume should always have the | Dunbar. htt . , 
portrait. Epwarp Sotty. Burke (1835) gives Cospatrick, father of (l) 
: : | Dolphin, who became Earl of Dunbar ; (2) Wal- 
It is curious that Lowndes, Watt, and Allibone | theof; (3) Uchtred father of Dolphin, Lord of 
all fail to notice the first edition of Cotton’s trans- Raby. 
lation, which, according to Sir Jobn Hawkins, | Burke (1866) gives Cospatric, d. Dec. 15, 1069, 
ra given beng world in 1685. — he copy which | father of (1) Dolphin ; (2) Cospatric, Earl of Duo- 
a 8 as 3 i “s ic l Ss i i 5 4 ly 4 i 
do, Montaigne,” os the teeetipioee to’ the ret | -e'sc'Uchtea” Ail witch to ome is onrtelly on 
volume, which is dated 1685. The second volume | enigma. oC. W. 
is dated 1686, and third 1685. The second edition | 
of the book was published in 1693, and the third 
in 1700, G. F. R. B. 


Exeter. 








Extixct Prerace For France (6 S. xii. 
369).—If J. C. is not acquainted with the Dic 
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tionnaire Critique de Biographie et d’ Histoire, 
par A. Jal, Paris, 1872, he will prebably find 
much to his purpose at the following references :— 
Montmorency (Maison de), pp. 889-92, with 
several other references p, 1350; Rohan (Henri et 
autres), pp. 1073-4, with several other references 
p- 1353; La Tremoille, ou Les Trimoille, p. 745, 
with various references p. 1347; La Rochefou- 
cault (Franc >is de) et autres, p. 739, with various 
references p. 1347. The volume has accounts of 
a large number of families, which are the more 
valuable as having been compiled from original 
documents, which were destroyed during the siege 
of Paris (preface to second edition, pp. i, ii). 
Ep. Marsa. 


J. C. may be assured that there is no single 
work in existence such as he requires. All the 
information he desires can only be obtained by 
compilation. The book I can recommend as ap- 
proaching his wishes is F. La Chenaye Desbois, 
Dictionnaire Généalogique et Héraldique des 
Maisons, Souveraines, et Principales des Familles 
Nobles du Royaume, &c., Paris, 1757-65. Of this 
work an enlarged edition was commenced in quarto 
parts, and reached, in ten volumes, the letter H: 
Desbois et Badier, Dictionnaire de la Noblesse, 
&c., Paris, 1863-66, but I do not think it was 
ever completed. J. Woopwarp. 


Leapinc Ares 1n Her (3 §S. v. 193, 289, 
341, 424; vi. 276, 393, 502; viii. 77, 159; ix. 
386; 4" S. i. 235; 5 S. v. 178).—This phrase 
has been very extensively discussed in “ N, & Q.” 
It occurs in many of our older writers—Shak- 
speare, Massinger, Ben Jonson—and I find it in 
so late a writer as Dibdin:— 

“ At length, cried she, I'l] marry ; what should I tarry 


for! 
I may lead apes in hell for ever.” Tack and Tuck, 


The meaning assigned to it by Nares and others is 
that it describes the fate of those women who die 
old maids. A correspondent (3" 8S, v. 424) quoted 
Toone’s Glossary and Etymological Dictionary, in 
which it is said that “the expression seems to 
have puzzled all preceding writers as to its origin ; 
but all agree that no mention is made of it prior 
to 1600.” 

It is always rash to pronounce such positive 
Opinions as this. Stanihurst, in the dedication to 
his “ Description of Ireland,” in Holinshed’s Chro- 
nicles, vol. ii. 1586-7, says, “ Mersites...... seemed 
to stand in no better stead than to lead apes in 
hell.” Here the allusion is quite unconnected with 
maids, old or young; and it seems to bave had 
some meaning in Stanihurst’s time widely different 
from that which it acquired later. J. Dixon, 


Cotours or Livery (6 §. xii. 348, 376).— 
The liveries of a gentleman of coat armour are 


the principal tinctures of the shield, that of the 
field forming the principal colour, and that of the 
chief figure the secondary. These are invariably 
shown in the wreath upon which the crest is placed. 
The ancient practice of heraldry was to give the 
mantling which flows from the casque or helmet of 
the livery colours. Thus, in the case mentioned 
by Drawon the mantle would be gules, doubled 
argent, and the livery coat would be red with 
white facings. But modern fashion tends to 
sobriety of raiment, and red is frequently toned 
down to dark crimson, claret, or maroon, while for 
white various shades of buff or stone colour are 
substituted. Another practice is to use (in un- 
dress liveries) the principal colour only for the 
cloth, and to show the principal metal in the 
buttons. A natural and quiet arrangement in the 
case given by Drawon would be a maroon or 
murrey coloured coat with silvered buttons ; but 
for full dress, scarlet lined with white. There is 
no limitation of the use of scarlet to the royal 
liveries. The Hamilton family use bright crimson. 
Hervert Maxwet, 


De Courcy Privitrce (6" §, xii. 270, 336, 
391).—Mr. Lampton Youne will greatly favour 
me, and doubtless many others, if he will give a 
more precise date for the claim of his “ privilege” 
by John Constantine, Lord Kingsale, at the court 
of Queen Victoria. Though, like Mr. Youna, I 
knew him, I never heard of the circumstance, and 
my recollection would not have assigned that 
or any event of his manhood to the period 
1840-1850, 

I think the De Courcys have “ enjoyed” (to 
borrow the satirical formula of peerage editors) 
their supposed “ privilege ” long enough, and that 
it is high time they should regard this tradition as 
made up of several little fictions, which are all 
easily refuted on reference to recorded facts. 

Somerset H. 

Heralds’ College, E.C. 


Smoxine 1n Cuurca (6 §. xii. 385),.—In reply 
to Mr. Peacock, let me say that I have twice seen 
smoking in the vestry of a Dutch church during 
service, and that out of service hours I have known 
a Dutch clergyman smoke in his own church nave 
when crossing it. 


Tat Two Butrons on tHe Back or Your 
Coat (6 §. xii, 148, 197).—The article referred 
to by C. M. I. was entitled “ Development in 
Dress,” by George H. Darwin, and appeared in 
No. 155, vol. xxvi. of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

J. J. H. 


Hammersmith. 
A Parr or Curtous Boox-piates (6 §. xii. 


288, 352).—I had not the faintest suspicion that 
the typographical impressions recently described 





decided (as indicated in your editorial note) by 


by me under this heading in “N, & Q.” were 
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other than genuine book-plates until Mr. “Cax- 
ton” Blades informed me that he possesses an 
example of generally similar appearance that, 
according to the inscription, was printed on the 
Thames during the great frost. On further inquiry, 
Mr. Horace Hart, the Controller of the Oxford 
University Press, informs me that the so-called 
book-plates are souvenirs that were given to 
visitors, who, in return for this delicate attention, 
would most ’ probably leave a fee. In writing to 
Mr. Hart, Mr. F. Madan, M.A., of Brasenose 
College, Assistant Librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
confirms this view, and says : “The workmen at 
the Sheldonian and Clarendon Presses were allowed 
to sell for a few pence souvenirs of a visit to the 
place, and the name of the visitor was imprinted 
while he or she waited. You will find the whole 
process jocosely described in Mrs, Alicia D’Anvers’ 
anonymous poem The Humours of Oxford.” The 
lines that follow I have extracted from the British 
Museum copy of the first edition of the work 
referred to by Mr. Madan—Academia; or, the 
Humours of the University of Oxford in Burlesque 
Verse. London, 1691 (pp. 25-27):— 
“The Folks below began to hollow, 

Whop, you there, honest Country Fellow ; 

We'll print your Name, What is’t I wonder? 

Says I, one 's John (Sir,) t’ other anand 
Well, in comes I, where tee en picking, 
Of little things, that makes a nickin ng: 


Hon told me, om —_ anes: were Letters, 

And that the Men themselves were Setters ; 
and down we went, 

To have John Blunder put in Prent; 

And here ‘tis for you all to look ont; 

See, if they have not made a Book on 't ; 

Look, Look, (cryes Bess) eo tis I vow ! 

John Blunder, as I live ‘tis so. 

But hold, let 's read the rest on 't tho; 


So out 7 read itin a Tune, 

John Blunder, Oxford Printed June $ 
But coming to the Figures, was 

(But that Tom help’d him) at a loss, 
Not knowing what i’ th’ world to do, 
To know if that was one or two; 

At last "twas found to be One Thousand 
Six hundred, Seventy and a dozen. 
(Says John,) the Printers are such Sots, 
This bit of Paper cost Two Pots, 
Beside, it cost me twopence more, 

To one that sits to oe lopen J } a dore, 


And not till I come out I paid ‘en,’ 
Anprew W. Tver. 


The Leadenhal! Press, E.C, 


I also possess a book-plate similar to those de- 
scribed. The border reads: “The Mystery of 
Printing was invented in the Year of our Lord 
1442, by John Guttemburgh of Mentz, in Germany, 
and brought into England by William Caxton, 





Merchant, in the year 1468.” In the centre we 
find, “ Thomas Hacket, Leicester, 1757.” 
Tuomas W. Carson, 
85, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


Fitivs Der (6" §. xii. 308, 335).—Is not a 
more reasonable explanation of this term supplied 
from the following passage in Parish Registers in 
England, by R. E. Chester Waters, ed. 1883, 
p. 36 ?— 

“Infants baptized by the midwife are often called in 
the registers of the sixteenth century creature or creatura 
Christi, or sometimes children of God. Thus :—St. Peter's- 
in-the-East, Oxford, ‘1561, June 30, the chylde of God 
filius Ric, Stacy.’ ”’ 

The designations of illegitimate children are given 
on pp. 37-8, and are for the most part opprobrious, 
F, C. Binkpeck Terry. 

The following will give the clue, if not the 
answer. Burn, Jist. Parisi Registers, p. 94, 
Staplehurst. Illegitimate children are in_ this 
register called children of God. I think I have 
noted one or two filius Dei in Southwark regis- 
ters, but I cannot spot them now. ‘Cuthbert God- 
send,” 1565, appears to be one of these cases 
(Waters, p. 39). I suppose in such a case it might 
fairly be said in a baptismal register, ‘‘ filius Dei 
per creationem et regenerationem” as by contrast 
not “ per generationem.” W. Rewpte. 


Tue Huavenots (6" §. xii. 387).—Mr. Littte 
will find in the works of Tortorel and Perissin— 
examples of which are preserved in the Print 
Room of the British Museum — contemporary 
delineations of the massacres which took place in 
France on and after the St. Bartholomew, which 
may interest him as illustrative of the terrible 
* struggle in which French Protestants” were then 
involved. Emiuia F. S. Ditee. 

[Pictures of maseacres by the League are in some 
editions of that curious work, the Satyre Menippée. } 


Woap (6" §. xii. 327).—The superior qualities 
of indigo as a dye-stuff are fast pushing woad from 
its old position. The plant is cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent in France, but in England its 
cultivation is almost entirely confined to Lincoln- 
shire. Woad gives a durable, but not a deep and 
bright, blue colour, and therefore is seldom used in 


dyeing without an admixture of indigo, See 
McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, 
Epwarp H. Marsuatr, M.A. 


Hastings, 


This plant is still grown in the parishes of Skir- 
beck, Sutterton, and Algarkirk, a 
W. C. W. 
Arms or Iretanp (6 §, xii, 208, 315).— 
Touching the statement made that bine « and gold 


—and not green—were originally the national 
colours of Ireland, may I remark that the uniform 
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of the volunteers of ’82 was scarlet with blue 


facings? They will ever be associated with the 
name of Henry Grattan— 
** That glorious man who led the van 
Of the Irish Volunteers.” 
These national troops must not be confounded by 
English readers with a political body organized by 
O'Connell, and known as ‘“‘the ’82 Club,” whose 
dress was of green cloth, with a gold-laced cap, It 
was an object to assimilate the old volunteers with 
the troops of the line, and the Irish yeomanry were 
governed by the same regulation. The rebel song 


he Shan Van Voght suggests,in the event of a | : : : 
of The Shi g hia ’ e event of a) guage, as the naughtie fruit it brought with it, said that 


successful landing by the French, — 
“ What should the yeomen do, 
But throw off their red and blue,” 


Meanwhile, the national refrain was the well-known | 


lyric, The Wearing of the Green. 
W. J. Fitz-Pareicr. 
P.S. The ribbon of the Knights of St. Patrick 
is not green, as Mr, Torrens, in his Life of Sheil, 
supposes, but blue. 


Sr. Arors (6 §. xii. 129, 213, 332).—There 
was, before 1600, a chapel dedicated to St. Eloy 
at Tottenham, and a well called ‘‘ St. Loy’s Well” 
(see Robinson’s History of Tottenham, vol. i.), and 
adjoining the ancient chapel of St. Mary Magdalen 
at Kinyston-on-Thames was another consecrated 
to St. Eloy (Lysons’s Environs, vol. i.). 

Harry Geo, Grirrinnoore, 


Tansy (6% S, xii, 261).—Mr. Soiiy seems to 
have overlooked what Jchnson says in his edition 
of Gerard’s Herball (1633):— 

“In the spring time are made with the leaves hereof 
newly sprung up, and with egs, Cakes or Tansies which 
be pleasant in taste and good for the stomacke ; for if 
any bad humours cleave thereunto it doth perfectly con- 
coct them and scowre them downewards,” 

According to Selden, in his Table Talk, tansy 
was taken from the bitter herbs in use among the 
Jews, but at the same time it was the fashion for 
&man to have a gammon of bacon, to prove that 
he did not belong to the Jewish persuasion. 

Geo. H. Brieruey. 


Bitwis— AND Potmap (6" §. iii. 89, 237, 356, 
474).—I am inclined to believe that these two 
strange words were invented by Stanihurst, in whose 
“Description of Ireland,” in Holinshed’s Chronicles 
they appear (1586-7, vol. ii. p. 10). Stanihurst’s 
English is so detestable, so involved, and so full 
of uncouth words, that in some places it is hardly 
to be called English at all. He is treating of the 
relative spread of the English language and of the 
Trish, and he says that the number of Englishmen 
of the Pale who learned Irish was greater than the 
number of Irishmen who learned English, and he 
seems to incline to the belief that the Englishmen 


that was objectionable. But all this account is 
very obscurely written, and it is difficult to make 
out which of the two peoples was the better for 
learning the language of the other. Stanihurst 
goes on to say :— : 

“ Marcus Cicero, father to Tullie, being at that time 
stept in yeares, perceiving his countrimen to become 
changelings, in being bilwise and po!mad, and to sucke 
with the Greeke the conditions of the Grecians, as to be 
in words talkative, in behaviour light, in conditions 
quaint, in manners hautie, in promises unstedfast, in 
oths rash, in bargains wavering (which were reckoned 
for Greekish properties in those daies) the old gentle- 
man, not so much respecting the neatne+se of the lan- 


his countrimen the Romans resembled the bondslaves of 
Siria; for the more perfect they were in the Greeke the 


, worse they were in their manners and life. 





Mr. Buck ey, after quoting the above passage 
(p. 474), says it “is taken from Cicero, De Ora- 
tore, ii. 66.” But this is not so. All that Cicero 
says is the following : “ Ut illud M. Cicero senex, 
hujus viri optimi, nostri familiaris pater, Nostros 
homines similes esse Syrorum venalium ; ut quis- 
que optime Greece sciret, ita esse nequissimum.” 

No light, therefore, is thrown by the Latin of 
Cicero on bilwise and polmad. In analyzing these 
words I suppose we must assume that wise and 
mad are put in opposition; the Greek-loving 
Romans being wise in one way and mad in another. 
Bil and pol, therefore, remain to be explained. 

J. Dixon, 


Soretps or tHe Twetve Taives (6 §S. xii. 
208, 315).—In 1858 these were to be seen in the 
church of St. Mary Whittlesey, co. Cambs. They 
were in the clearstory, alternating with the win- 
dows. Below each was given the text explaining the 
symbol. They were simply painted in black lines, 
with no colouring, and, if | remember rightly, each 
symbol was under a tent. 

In the Report of the Northampton Architectural 
Society for 1866 I find this passage (p. exiii):— 

“ Sub-committees have been, by request, appointed to 
visit the churches of Burton Latimer and Hargrave, 
There is one feature in common to both these churches : 
in each instance the figures of the patriarchs being 
painted on the nave walls. At Burton there are eleven 
figures still existing ; a much smaller number, however, 
remains at Hargrave, though the drawing of the latter 
is bolder and of an apparently earlier date.” 

W. D. Sweetin. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Royat Savure (1* S. ix. 245; 6 S. xii. 297, 
335).—I have been unable to arrive at any satis- 
factory solution of your correspondent’s query as 
to the origin of the twenty-one guns composing 
the royal salute. Among continental land forces 
the royal salute used to be, and perhaps still is, by 
a general salvo of artillery. Gassendi (Aide 
Mémoire), who wrote during the old French 
monarchy, states that when the king quits a 


who learned Irish acquired along with it much | fortress he is to be saluted by three salvoes of all 
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the guns of the place. This, however, has nothing 
to do with the royal salute of twenty-one guns, 
and, so far as I can see, the naval regulations of 
our own or foreign powers might be the likeliest 
source of information as to the reason of the 
number twenty-one, G. F. Ducxerr. 


Saran Matcotm (6™ §, xii. 205, 291, 355).— 
In Knapp and Baldwin’s Newgate Calendar, 
vol. i. pp. 336-343, there is a long account of this 
murderess. She was born in the county of Dur- 
ham in 1711, and was executed March 7, 1733. 
If Me. Warp would like to see the work, I shall 
be happy to lend it to him. 

Epwarp R, Vyvyay. 


Eritarna on Too. Danson (6" S, xii. 328).— 
This epitaph is in St. Mary’s Church, Sandwich, 
on a flat stone raised about two feet on brickwork, 
at the west end. I should be glad to know on 
whut tradition the statement 

“ Upon Octobris three and twentieth day 
The world began "’ 


is founded. E. HarpMay. 


Teisity Cacrca, Minories (6 §. xii, 241).— 
Mr. Warop’s notice of this church, and of the past 
history and present condition of the building and 
parish, is so interesting that it is to be hoped that 
it will soon suit his convenience to continue the 
subject. As a small contribution to it I annex the 
burial certificate of an inhabitant of this parish in 
1606. I have been informed by the most dis- 
tinguished of living Shakspearean scholars that by 
the words “ one of his Majesty’s servants” we are 
not to understand an actor, but that the deceased 

Richard Olife belonged to the royal household, 
and that it is certain he was not one of the king’s 
actors in 1606. 

‘Mr. Richard Olife on of his Maj'”* Servants departed 
this lyf uppon Fryday morning beeing the fourteenth 
day of November 1606: and was buryed uppon Saturday 
the twentyeth of the same month, in the Parish Church 
of the Trinity Minorys neer Algat London, where he 
was an ancient parishioner. 

“Itaest: Robertus Smith Minister: eiusdem Parochiz 
preefate Curatus, Edward Philipson, Mitchell English, 
Churchwardens. By me Willm. Mewste, Clark of the 
said Parish and Keper of the Register Book,” 

Frepk. Henpriks. 


Passace 1n Homer (6™ S. xii. 207).—The 
reference needs a slight correction, and should be 
Euphwes and his England, in which the passage 
occurs on D 1, recto, ed. 1605. The author, John 
Lyly, must be mistaken in ascribing the remark to 
Homer, and may have erred by trusting to some 
other writer without verifying his reference. But 
who this writer may have been is yet to be ascer- 
tained. Collier, in his account of Lyly (Annals of 
the Stage, iii. 173, ed. 1831), says that he was 


addicted to “the employment of a species of 





fabulous or 


unnatural natural philosophy, in 


which the existence of certain animals, vegetables, 
and minerals with peculiar properties is presumed, 
in order to afford similes and illustrations.” This 
was more particularly bis practice in his tracts and 
pamphlets ; but whether this philosophy was of 
his own invention or adapted from others does not 
appear. In the Commentary on Dioscorides, by 
Matthiolus, Venetiis. 1554, p. 485, where the author 
is treating of ‘‘ Muxajres, Fungi,” there is a woodcut 
of divers fungi, in which a serpent and a shell-snail 
(cbep€orxos) are introduced, as if the story alluded 
to by Lyly were known to the writer and artist. The 
Greek word pvxys is connected with dxos, mucus, 
slime (also a mushroom), which is characteristic of a 
snail, so that in the above woodcut the snail may 
be designed to indicate the origin, and the serpent 
the poisonous nature, of some kinds of fungi. This, 
however, does not account for the intermediate 
transformation of the snail into a toad, which may 
be a mere fabrication by Lyly. 
W. E. Buckcey. 


Date or Parase: “Poor” MEANING THE Deap 
(6 S, ix. 309; x. 15, 134, 196, 278, 337, 397, 
474).—The date and frequent use of the term 
* poor” in its application to the dead were discussed 
at length underthe references givenabove. But no in- 
stance was brought forward of the early prevalence 
of the term in this sense. Such a one occurs ina 
passage of Tertullian, who observes, as if it weres 
yeneral practice, “Primo enim cum alicuius de- 
functi recordaris ‘ misellum’ vocas eum”; and re- 
peating the word: “‘ At ego sobriam tuam senten- 
tiam exigo : ‘ misellos’ vocas mortuos, cum de tuo 
loqueris, cum ab eis longe es”; and again : “ ‘ Mis. 
ellum’ ergo vocas, qui nihil sentit? ” (De Testimonio 
Anime, c. iv.) The word “ misellus” is rendered 
** poor” in the Oxford translation in the “ Library 
of the Fathers,” as follows :— 

“ For first, when thou makest mention of any one that 
is dead, thou callest him ‘ poor man,’ not assuredly because 
he is taken away from the blessing of life, but because 
he is now appointed unto punishment and judgment.. 
But I ask for thy sober opinion. Thou callest the dead 
‘poor man,’ when thou speakest from thine own 
mind, when thou art far distant from them; for 
in their feast, when they are as it were present and sit- 
ting down with thee, thou canst not reproach them with 
their lot, thou art bound to flatter those on whore 
account thou farest so sumptuously. Dost thou call him 
‘poor man,’ who feeleth nothing? ”—Vol. i. pp. 137-8. 
A similar phrase is mentioned by Forcellini as 
occurring in an inscription, ‘‘ D.M. et memorize 
miserrimorum”(Gruter., p.715,n.4,8.v. Misellus”). 
There is also areference to a fragment of Petronius 
for the same use of the term “ misellus.” 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


“Esatetatis Excomium ” (6™ S, xii. 247, 273). 


—Your correspondent at the former reference | 


states that this book is not mentioned in Lowndes. 
If he refers to Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, vol, i. 
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p. 677 (1864), he will find the book referred to 
thus : Htrietatas (sic) Enconium: or the Praise 
of Drunkenness, &c, The book is given under the 
head of “ Drunkenness.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Our CuristmMas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay! 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Life in the English Church (1660-1714). 
ton, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tose who have read The English Church in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, by Mesers. Abbey and Overton, published 
some seven years ago, will hasten to add this most 
interesting volume to their libraries. Of the Church 
history of the Reformation period we have numerous 
accounts, from almost every conceivable standpoint ; but 
the period dealt with in the present work has had com- 
paratively few historians. And yet it is a period of 
great importance: an age of eminent preachers, an 
age of distinguished laymen. Never has the Angli- 
can pulpit been more nobly filled than it was at 
this time. The majestic dignity, the sweet melody, 
the gorgeous language, of Jeremy ‘Taylor; the subtle 
reasoning, the intellectuality, of Isaac Barrow; the 
trenchant wit, the cutting sarcasm, of Robert 
South; “the wonderful eloquence of the admirable ” 
Bishop Ken, to borrow Evelyn's phrase (an eloquence 
of which, alas! only three examples are extant); the 
“plain, honest, and good grave” sermons of Bishop 
Stillingfleet (so says Pepys) ; the preaching of Tillotson, 
which, though forgotten now, drew together great 
audiences of clergy as well as of laity (the copyright 
of his sermons after his death fetching the, for that 
time, enormous sum of 2,500/.) ; the Scriptural sermons 
of William Beveridge, which ‘‘had a way of touching 
the consciences of his hearers that seemed to revive 
the spirit of the Apostolic age,” as Robert Neleon bears 
witness ; the discourses of Bishop Burnet, so welcome 
to his hearers that “when he had preached out the 
hour-glass” the deep hum of the congregation would 
encourage him to go on until the glass had run off once 
more,—these, if we omit the lesser names of Simon 
Patrick, Archbishops Sharp and Dawes, Bishops Smal. 
ridge and Frampton, are enough to gild full many a 
flowing page of the history of the English Church. 
Nor were laymen of the highest religious type wanting 
to complete the picture. Peter Barwick, one of the 
king’s physicians, brother to the Dean of St. Paul's, 
constantly frequenting the daily service of the Church, 
always in his place at the six o'clock prayers in the 
Abbey, fearless in the Plague, charitable to the poor ; the 
amiable, pious, peace-loving Evelyn, the patron and 
friend of Jeremy ‘Taylor, so devoted to the Anglican 
Church’service that he used it when it was most strictly 
prohibited, at serious danger to his personal safety and 
even to his life ; Isaac Walton, beloved of all good men, 
the author of the immortal Lives, the kindly, pleasant 
fisherman; the pious, philosophic Robert Boyle, to 
Whose labours the revival of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel is mainly due; that thorough 
Christian gentleman Robert Nelson, ‘‘a very pious, 
learned, and worthy gentleman,” as Swift, a most un- 
exceptionable witness, calls him ; to say nothing of such 
men as Sir Matthew Hale, Elias Ashmole, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, James Bonnell, Joseph Addison,—these, 


By J. H. Over- 
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surely, are enough to indicate that the period dealt 
with by Mr. Overton is well worthy of his labours, 

The author has read widely and has digested what he 
bas read. His pages are full of interest for the general 
reader as well as for the clergyman. His critical esti- 
mates, whether of eloquent preachere or of famous lay- 
men, are terse and vigorous; and his incidental notices 
of contemporary manners and customs make bis volume 
very pleasant reading. The chapter on ‘‘ The Church 
and Social Life” and that on “The Restoration of 
Order” are full of curious information which will be 
new to many, and cannot fail to be attractive, 


The Old Church and School Libraries of Lancashire. 
Richard Copley Christie. (Chetham Society. ) 
Scuo.arsuiP has learned to know the value of a con- 
tribution from the pen of the Chancellor of the diocese 
of Manchester. To a knowledge historical, biographical, 
and bibliographical, the extent of which those who 
have followed these branches of learning are alone in a 
position to estimate, Mr. Christie adds a scientific exacti- 
tude of mind that renders his work ideal in point of 
trustworthiness. Of the Chetham Society Mr. Christie 
is now president. He has contributed, accordingly, to 
its publications a volume the unpretending title of which 
gives no slightest clue to the value of its contents. All 
the information Mr. Christie has been able to collect 
concerning the church and school libraries of Lanca- 
shire which were in existence before 1750—information 
exhaustive so far as regards the libraries founded by 
Humphrey Chetham at Manchester, Bolton, Turton, 
Walmsi!ey, and Gorton, and ampler and more accurate 
than has previously been obtained concerning other 
institutions—is given in the volume, which, indeed, is a 
mass of information concerning old theological and other 
works, those especially which were chained to desks and 
shelves. Regarded in this aspect only, the volume has 
strong claims on attention, It is, however, an indispens- 
able complement to every bibliographical and biographical 
library, seeing that in its rich stores of notes abundant 
information, nowhere else to be obtained, is supplied. 
Very far from being confined to Lancashire readers is 
the interest of these records. Mr. Christie modestly 
states that the interest of the notes upon “ Jennison of 
Compunction,” Carcon’s Chronicle, and Bode’s Unio 
Desidentium extends to the general literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There are, how- 
ever, few pages in which matter of pregnant interest 
will not be found, Those who think our praise exsg- 
gerated have only to turn to the volume to convince them- 
selves that, strong a8 it is, it is inadequate. One fact 
mentioned in the volume is a subject for much regret. 
With a view to obtaining all the information possible, 
Mr. Christie sent a letter to the incumbent of every 
parish in Lancashire which existed before 1750. One 
hundred and thirty letters were despatched, und though an 
envelope, stamped and addressed, was in every case sent, 
forty incumbents did not reply. In another diocese we 
cannot but think the Chancellor would have been more 
fortunate. Mr. Christie acknowledges his indebtedness 
to many scholars, at the head of whom stand two men 
whose names are familiar and welcome in “ N. & Q.,” 
Mr. J, E. Bailey, F.S.A., and Mr. J, P. Earwaker, M.A., 


V.S.A, 


By 


Narratives of Scottish Catholics under Mary Stuart and 
James Vi. Now first printed from the Original 
Manuscripts in the Secret Archives of the Vatican and 
other Collections. Edited by William Forbes-Smith, 
S.J. (Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

To all who are interested in the history of Scotland 

during the stormy period of the Reformation these 

narratives will be of singular interest and value. We 
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have seldom had the pleasure of reading a series of hie- 
torical documents relating to conflicts in religion where 
the editor has shown such studious impartiality. Had 
he not informed his readers that he was a Jesuit we 
doubt if any one of them would ever have discovered what 
was the form of his religious belief. To the grossness 
and scandals of the unreformed church he does full jus- 
tice, and we must say he seems to us more lenient than 
many a Protestant would be to the coarseness, violence, 
and fanaticism of the men of the new learning—new 
ignorance we would rather call it—who pillaged and 
destroyed nearly every beautiful ecclesiastical building 
in Scotland, burnt libraries, and deluged the country 
with blood for the space of half a century, 

Queen Mary of Scotland is, of course, a prominent 
figure in the earlier portion of the volume. Bishop 
Leslie's narrative of the events in which he was an 
actor is by far the most interesting part. Into the vexed 
question of the character of Mary, Queen of Scots, we 
have no intention of entering. It is but the barest jus- 
tice, however, to remark that Leslie was a truthful man, 
a contemporary, and one who had the fullest means of 
knowing all the circumstances. It is evident that he 
had a strong personal regard for the unhappy queen. It 
is interesting, too, to notice, in the latter part of the 
volume, that those who were her contemporaries, when 
they had occasion to speak of her after the tragedy of 
Fotheringhay, call her “ the martyr" without any hesi 
tation. The public opinion of the time among Roman 
Catholics evidently was that Mary had been put to death 
for her religion, 

It is curious to notice how persistently the uninstructed 
will confuse names with things. In the minds of the 
common people of Scotland a bishop was necessarily a 
* Papist,” and so the utterly groundless fancy took posses- 
sion of the popular mind that the episcopate forced by 
James I. on the Scotch was one and the same thing with 
that which had been crushed by the Lords of the Con- 
gregation. To disabuse the Scottish mind of this ground- 
less notion James instituted a system of persecution 
against those who professed the Roman Catholic religion 
as atrocious, though not quite as murderous as that 
which had gone on in England in the reign of Elizabeth. 


Introductory Studies in Greek Art, By Jane E. Harri- 
son, (Fisher Unwin.) 

Miss Harrison, the author of this book, whose A/yths 
of the Odyssey in Art and Literature was a distinct con- 
tribution to the popular knowledge of ancient art, bas 
for some time past been well known as a teacher of 
archeology at the British Museum. The sole object of 
her present volume is to explain the meaning of ideality 
in Greek art. After living for years, as she tells us, “in 
the atmosphere of the Parthenon marbles,” she has come 
to the conclusion that only by the help of Plato can the 
distinctive character of the work of Pheidias be under- 
stood, Convinced that “ ours is an age that delights and 
excels in realism, that seeks above all things sensation- 
alism,’’ she has endeavoured through these pages to teach 
the lesson of idealism to her readers, With this obj-ct 
in view she first treats of the influence which Egyptian, 
Chaldeo- Assyrian, and Pheenician art respectively had 
upon Greece, and then discusses the metopes of Silenus, 
Pheidias and the Parthenon, the ‘ Hermes’ of Praxiteles, 
and the altar of Eumenes at Pergamos, Miss Harrison's 
atyle of writing is not above reproach, but we have little 
doubt that her /atroductory Studies in Greek Art will 
be read with much pleasure by many art students, 


Tue November number of the Law Magasine and 
Review, which commences a new volume, contains the 
first of a series of papers on “ The Land Laws of India,” 
by W. H. Rattigan, LL.D.; and articles on ‘ Land 





Transfer and Registration of Title in England,” by Mr, 
Reginald Pearless; “The Welsh Element in English 
Law,” by Mr. James Williams, B.C.L., besides articles 
and quarterly notes dealing with the coming International 
Prisons Congress in Rome, and other subjects of the day, 


that the publishing office of that periodical will be 
removed after the middle of next month from 20, 
Wellington Street to 22, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, 
applies also to ‘‘N. & Q,”’ which has for many years 
been issued from the same office. A share of the ad. 
vantages accruing to the Atheneum from the change 
will, it is hoped, attend “ N, & Q.” 

An Account of the United Parishes of St. Mary Wool. 
noth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, in the City of 
London, by the Rev, J. M. 8. Brooke, M.A., rector of 
the united parishes, and A. W. Cornelius Hallen, M.A, 
F.S,A. (Scot.), to be issued by subscription, is now almost 
ready for delivery. Full transcripts of the registers, 
extracts from the churchwardens’ accounts, Xc., will be 
included in what cannot fail to be an interesting anda 
valuable publication. 

Tue forthcoming number of Walford’s Antiquarian 
will contain, inter alia, an article by Dr. B. Nichol- 
son, entitled “How our Elizabethan Dramatists bave 
been Edited’; “King Ina in Somerset,’ from the 
pen of Mrs, Boger; and, under the heading of “ Auto- 
graph Letters,” one from Horace Walpole to Mr. J. 0, 
Walker. This letter is curious, as showing that Walpole, 
contrary to the general belief, did sometimes assume the 
title of Lord Orford. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “* Duplicate.” 

W. J. B.—(“ Full Life of George Farquhar the Dra- 
matist.”) We fear you will find no biography more 
satisfactory than the lives in the Biographia re 
the Biographia Britannica, and the dictionaries 
Chalmers and Rose, all of them based to some extent 
upon the biography in the Lives of the Poets of Great 
Britain and Jreland, by Mr. Cibber (Theophilus) and 
other hands, vol, iii, p, 124 (London, 1753).—(“ Media 
Rome.) There is no English work dealing with this 
subject. The only authority is the German work of 
Gregorovius, in 8 vols,, of which an Italian translation 
has been published, 

Krnsixoton,—* Moneys”’ is correct, 

Corricenpa.—P. 388, col. 1, 1. 9, for “ Mr. Choe’s” 
read Mrs. Clive’s. BP. 396, col. 1,1. 17 from bottom, for 
“Mahi” read Matri; col, 2, 1. 19 from bottom, for 
** about a year” read the night Lefore. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 














